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For Forecast of 
Severe Winter 


Weather Bureau Chief Says 
Record Fails’ to Disclose 
Sequences Suggestive of 
Compensating Cold 


Drought Cause Sought 
In Receding Ice Cap 


Dr. Magwin Asserts Theory of 
Some Geologists, If True, 
May Mean Hotter Summers 
Are to Be Expected 


If this Summer’s record-breaking 
heat and drought are to be followed 
by a compensatory prolonged cold 
Winter study of the official records 
discloses no basis for it, Dr. Charles 
F. Marvin, Chief of the ‘United 


States Weather Bureau, said orally 
Sept. 2. Dr. Marvin said there is no 
promising clue of sequences on 
‘which any prediction of a balancing 
cold season could be based. 

He said the mean temperature for 
the year will tend to be above nor- 
mal but whether a cold Winter will 
follow the hot Summer of 1930 can- 
He also said,the 
drought situation, with which the 
Government is now coping, through 
the Department of Agriculture, is 
“the biggest one in the records of the 
Bureau” which stretch back defi- 
nitely since the early eighties and 
more or less definitely since the sev- 
enties. 

Receding Ice Cap Theory 

Many records of heat and drought 
have been broken during the Summer, in 
temperatures, in deficiency of precipita- 
tion and so on. He said geologists are 
“inclined to assume that the ice around 
the North Poleis receding as part of the 
disappearance of the last glacial epoch 
and that if that theory is correct it means 
that “our vefrigeration is. failing us and 


we wili have to look forward to per- 


“haps warmer Summers as time goes on. 
He expressed hope, however, that that 
theory of the geologists about a receding 
ice cap is not true and said that if it is 
true, “our sympathies are certainly ex- 
tended to our posterity.” 


Dr. Marvin’s oral statement follows | 


in full text: 

In the long run, meteorologists expect 
phenomena to keep close. to the line of 
averages but as a matter of fact long pe- 
riods come in on one side or other of the 
line. We are now in a period of several 
years in which the averages have run 
ahead in temperature and have run be- 
hind in precipitation. 

If one thinks that a hot Summer should 
follow a cold Winer, or vice versa, the 
last year has furnished a dissipation of 
that idea as any rule to go by. The last 
Winter, particularly in the eastern part 
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. Longest Taxi Route 


Operating in Africa 


Eight Weeks Required for 
Cape-to-Cairo Journey 


The world’s longest motor taxi route 
has been inaugurated recently in: Africa, 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said-Sept. 2 in mak- 
ing public a report from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, 
DuWayne G. Clarke. 

This setvice, which is called the Trans- 
African Motor Safaris, has been started 
to carry tourists from the Juba terminus 
of Nile steamers to Cape Town, the re- 
port states. It covers many of the mdst 
important patts of the African route, 
says the Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Covering many of the most interesting 
parts of the African, route, it is under- 
stood that the new service touches such 
points as Juba, Kampala, Jinja, Nairobi, 
Dodoma, Abercorn, Elizabethville, N’dola, 
Livingstone, Bulawayo, Johannesburg, 
Durban, Port, Elizabeth and Cape Town. 
The entire trip is scheduled to take ap- 
proximately eight weeks, including stops 
at the principal cities. 

It would seem that the “Cape to 
Cairo” jurney is\no longer a. matter of 
pure adventure. Several independent 
trips have been made during the past 
few months, and now the realization of 
the new taxi service would indicate that 
the hazardous parts of the journey have 


_ heen eliminated. However, even the first 


suuthern trip of the new taxi was, ac- 
cording to reports, not without ,its ele- 
ment of chance, and circumstance. At 
one place it is said that, due to rains, 
the ear required 23 days to negotiate a 
piece of road which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, would have taken two days. In 
one section five days were spent doing 
300 yards. 

The heavy rains which occur, in the 
northern and middle sections of, the cdn- 
tinent are the most serious disadvantage 
to road motor transportation. Roads 
which, during the dry season, are quite 
good, become swampy and impassable 
with the first rain. The prevalence of 


fever in’ some parts of the country is} 


also a drawback, not to mention ‘the 
“almost complete absence of srepaiy and 
“gervice stations, except in the larger 
While the new service has 
been announced as a permanent institu- 
tion‘there are’some who question whether 
it can be operated regularly, until con- 


, ditions, are improved to a marked, degree. 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, ‘SEPTEMBER 3, 1930 


Thirty-four Officers Summoned to National Capital by 


Mr. Woodcock for Special Instruction in 
Prohibition Work 


HE Federal Government’s first ob- 
jective in prohibition enforcement 
is elimination of the commercialized 
traffic-and upon this form of violation 
the Federal corps will concentrate, ac- 


cording to the Director of Prohibition, 
Amos W. W. Woodcock. 

The restatement of the Federal pol- 
icy was made by Mr. Woodcock Sept. 
2 upon the opening of a “school” for 
prohibition agents, 34 of whom were 
summoned to Washington from the 
various districts for special courses of 
instruction, under the direction of 
Harry M. Dengler. “Mr. Dengler will 
direct the instruction along lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Woodcock, and the spe- 
cially selected agents will be expected 
to carry the information back to their 
districts for transmittal to the whole 
Federal corps as @ means-of improv- 
ing the efficiency of the men and 


ment work. . 

Mr. Woodcock also informed the 
agents the administration demands 
honesty and integrity and that this 
rule applied to their testimony in legal 
proceedings. The Director declared 
that when testifying an agent “must 
tell what occurred and what the facts 
were and not attempt to answer the 
questions the way he thinks the prose- 
euting officer wants them answered.” 

“Further,” said Mr. Woodcock with 
reference to legal phases of enforce- 
ment, “you are to stick to the law as 
it s€ands. It is not necessary to 


Uniform Laws Urged 
To Promote Safety 
On Nation’s Roads 


Better Traffic 
And Education Programs 
Favored by Those Editors 

»,.-onsidering Problem 





; Three factors—uniform legislation, su- 
pervision and control of traffic, and exten- 
sion of safety education—are pointed out 


by *hewspapers as essential in promoting! 


highway safety and preventing acci- 
dents, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the National Conference “on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

Basic’ principles are classified by the 


conference under four headings: Licen-| 


sing of véhicles, operators, and drivers; 
fixed standards of equipment, mainte- 
nance, and inspection; uniform road rules 
and control; and intelligent and efficient 
utilization of street space. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Safety and accident prevention on the 
streets and public roads is dependent in 
their essence, in the view of fnewspapers 
that have recently given attention to the 
traffic situation, to three main factors: 
Sound and uniform laws and ordinances, 
with efficient administrative agencies for 
traffic; supervision and control of traffic 
through licensing of drivers and me- 
chanical inspection of vehicles, with re- 
moval of reckless drivers from the roads, 
and third, extension of safety education. 

Uniform laws and regulations are the 
essential means, in the view of many 
editors, in establishing a common stand- 
ard for measuring the efficiency of driv- 
ers, preventing confusion in driving rules 
and practices, inspiring confidence of 
drivers in themselves and_increasing the 
respect for law, and also in attaining 
the best results in traffic administration 
and regulation. 


Four Needs Stated 


The National Conference on Street and | 


Highway Safety has classed the basic 
principles of uniform laws and of motor 
vehicle regulation under four general 
headings: 

1. Licensing of vehicles and of oper- 
ators and drivers. 

2. Fixed standards as to vehicle aquip- 
ment, mainténance and inspection, 

3.:Uniform rules of the road and of 
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women. actually engaged in enforce- , 


Supervision) 


search out border-line cases. We are 
not interested in test cases. The law 
has been blazed out sufficiently for our 
purposes and there should be no diffi- 
culty in telling an” agentvhis limita- 
tions and his rights.” < 

Mr. Woodcock expressed the opinion 
that there is plenty of work to be done 
on all sides and the agents could well 
devote themselves to seeing that they 
obtained ail available evidence against 
the commercial violators. In so doing, 
he explained, they would be striking 
at the source of supply for the smaller 
violators. 

The morale of the agency force, he 
declared, isa matter with which all of 
the supervising authorities should be 
concerned. He hopes to make the 
agents the highest type of any corps 
in Federal service and they must be 
made to feel the obligation, he said. 

As regards promotion, Mr. Wood- 
cock said there were many opportu- 
nities and added that the openings 
would-go only to members of the force 
meriting promotions, There would be 
no favoritism in the promotions, he 
asserted. 

Another subject which Mr. »Wood- 
cock discussed was the personal ap- 
pearance of the agents. The corps, he 
argued, should not take on the appear- 
ance of slovenliness, though he did not 
expect that the men devote their time 
to grooming themselves. By maintain- 
ing neat appearance, however, the Di- 
rector said, the agents would command 
‘ greater respect from the public. 


Flower Sales Aid Swiss 





The village of l’Etivaz in the Swiss 


way of obtaining funds for paving th 
main highway which runs through the 
village, the Automotive Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, learns from 
Acting Commercial Attache Henry E. 
Stebbins, Berne. 

On pleasant Sunday mornings signs 
decorated with flowers are put up at 
both ends of the village; greeting the 
motorist and invitin 


and kept clean. 

At the village square, girls in na- 
tional costumes approach passing auto- 
mobiles with’ small bouquets of rare 
mountain flowers, asking the occupants 
toxbuy them. The proceeds of these 
sales go toward the road-building fund 
of the village. : 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Europe and Orient 
To Get Russian Sugar 


Commerce Specialist Says 
American Interests Will 
Not Be Hurt by Imports 


‘ 


Estimates showing that the current 
year’s production of beet sugar in Rus- 
sia may double last year’s vield should 


cause no fear among American sugar 
beet growers, it was stated orally Sept. 
2 by the regional specialist of the Rus- 
sian Section, Department of Commerce, 
Peter M. Rouzitsky. 

Russian exports, Mr. Rouzitsky said, 
probably will go to Oriental and Euro- 


of Cuban cane sugar, produced at low 
cost and _near the American market, 
serves as a bulwark against competition 
by a country as far distant as Russia. 
Russia’s estimated sugar production 
for 1930, as repérted in the dispatches, 
totals 2,200,000 tons as compared with 
a yield of 921,000 tons in 1929, an in- 
crease of 1,279,000 tons. This 1930 pro- 
duction estimate for Russia, stated the 
regional specialist, certainly should suf- 
fice not only for local sugar consump- 


These exports, Mr. Rouzitsky said, on 
the basis of past records would be pri- 
marily to the Oriental countries, includ- 
ing both western. China and China 
proper, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, and very 
likely several European countries, in- 
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Business Records Slow Gains 


In Philadelphia Reserve Area 


|Bank Review of Industrial and Commercial Activities Says 
Seasonal Improvement Less Than Normally Ex- 


\ pected; Bank 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 2.—The 

Seasonal improvement of business 
in the Third Federal Reserve District 
for August has been less extensive 
than is normally expected, according 
to the business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of’ Philadelphia. Indus- 
trial and commercial activity in the 
district, as in the country generally, 


review states, July business being for 
the most part the dullest in years. 
The exceptional slackness in trade 
and industry has been reflected in a 
substantial reduction in reserve bank 
credit, in comparison with other re- 
cent years when business activity was 
at a higher level, the bank reports, 
Funds for commercial purposes, more- 
over, have been in plentiful supply and, 





has been at a relatively low level, the | 


Credits Lower 


“money rates have been the lowest in 
years. 

The sections of the review dealing 
with manufacturing and distribution 
follow in full text: 

Manufacturing activity in July was 
curtailed to a much greater extent 
than. is normally the case, and.in early 
August the expected seasonal upturn 
failed to materiialize, save in a few 
lines. 

Factory wage payments in this sec- 
tion continued the sharp Alecline since 
March and in July reached the lowest 
levél for any month since the middle 
of 1924. Employment also declined 
noticeably and was even lower than in 
July six years ago. This recession 
has not been confined to this district 
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Village Build Highways’ 


Alps has found a new and _ ingenious | 


pean countries, and the normal supply 


tion, but for appreciable exports as well. | 


To Siam Planned 


Germany to Inaugurate New 
Communication Service 


With Far East ‘ 


~ 


ADIOTELEPHONE communication 
with Bangkok, Siam, and with 
several important Japanese cities will 
be inaugurated shortly by the Ger- 
man Federal Postal Ministry, \accord- 
ing to a dispatch received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Cominissioner A. Douglas Cook 
at Berlin. 

The following list shows those 
countries with whom Germany now 
has radio telephonic communication, 
as well as the date of opening of the 
services: Ocz. 2, 1928, United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico—cable to Lon- 
don, thence radio; Oct. 12, 1938, Ar- 
gentina—radio direct; Dec.. 27, 1929, 
Dutch East Indies—radio direct; Mar. 
16, 1930, Brazil—radio direct; May 
19, 1930, Australia—cable to London, 

thence radio; Aug. 1, 1930, French 
Indo-China—cable to Paris, thence 
radio. 

Germany maintains cable telephonic 
service with all European countries 
except Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Albania. 


(Issued by Deparment of Commerce.) 


Farmer Must Take 
Initiative in Relief, 


Mr. Legge Asserts 





Chairman of Farm Board De- 
clares Federal Body Mere-, 


ly Can Assist in Stabiliza- 
_ tion of Agriculture 


Syracuse, N.. Y., Sept. 2.—Each of 
the 6,500,000 “farm factories” in the 
country has been “pretty independent” 
éi the other, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, Alexander Legge, de- 
clared in a speech before the New York 
State Farm Bureau. 


“Unorganized agriculture cannot ad-|2 


just its operations to meet changing 


him to notice, the! conditions, such as were brought about 
well-built, street, which is .mewly paved; ithe World, War, as easily -as.can the 


most highly organized industries,” Mr, 
Legge. stated. “The tendency in indus- 
tries has been to work together in larg- 
est units, fesulting in a far greater de- 
gree of control of production and also 
a greater voice in the price at which the 
commodity should sell.” 
, Recognition Obtained 

Successful carrying out of the pro- 
gram developed under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, he stated, depends largely 
on the willingness of farmers to take 
advantage of the opportunity before 
them. Pointing out that agricufture 
cannot be made prosperous merely by 
iegislation, the Chairman said a distinct 
forward step has been made in securing 
recognition of the fact that agriculture 
as an industry is entitled’ to the same 
consideration from the Government as 
are other industries. 

“Perhaps the greatest difficulty we have 
to contend with in accomplishing results 
under the terms of the act,” the chair- 
man asserted, “is the rather prevalent 
belief ‘on the part of the people we are 
trying to serve that some mysterious 
way is going to be found where through 
legislative action the handicap under 
which agriculture is suffering will be re- 
moved and their position be made secure 
without any action on the part of the 
farmer himself. This is not even a good 
dream.” 

The soundest advice which the Federal 
Farm. Board can give agriculture, he 
stated, is contained in the word “organ-| 
ize”. The Board, he said, can assist, but 
the start must be \made by producers 
themselves. 

“We have not the power to compel you 
to do anything,” the chairman pointed 
out. “Unless we are able to sell to you 
}the idea that it is for your benefit to 
|follow any course of action, it is not our 
| disposition to interfere in any way.” , 

It has been possible to aid farmers in 
|nearly every State, Mr. Legge explained, 
and financial assistance has been ex- 
tended to 17 different classes of agrjcul- 
tural products. ‘ 

Mr. Legge’s speech follows in full text: 
| As the Federal Farm Board has been 
in operation now for something over a 
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| which have heen rather general 


\ the changes 
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‘and Judicial Branches of the 


Foreign Trade 
Reflects World 


Business Decline 


Total Exports and Imports 
For Last Fiscal Year Are) 
Less, Says Department of | 
Commerce. : 


Favorable Balance 


Of Trade Is Lower 


Figure Is Said to Be Higher, 
However, Than Average for 
Five Years Immediately) 
Preceding 


Effects of general world-wide declines 
in prices, employment, and purchasing 
power were shown in foreign trade for 
the fiscal year just ended, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated on Sept. 2. 

Total exports and imports were much! 
lower in value than during the previous 
year, according to a statement by Grace 
A. Witherow, of the Division of Statisti- 
cal Research, and the favorable balance 
of trade -fell below the previous year’s 
high figure, although it was larger than 
t' > average for thé five immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal years. . 

The value of exports declined 12.5 per 
cent, the first “break of major impor- 
tance” in the expansion of exports since 
1921-22, the statement points out. The 
ex :ss of merchandise exports over mer- 
chandise imports was “still very large,” 
amounting to $845,000,000. Gold imports 
exceded exports during each month ex- 
cept November and December, when for- 
-" n funds were withdrawn following the 
break in the stock market. 


A distribution of exports by economic 
classes indicates a continuation of the 
trends of other recent years and the 
proportion contributed by finished manu- 
factures reached a record figure, the 
statement continues. An analysis of the 
major individual commodities shows that 
for a considerable majority exports were 


| 


smaller last year than.in the preceding 

year, although there were notable -ex- 

ceptions. _ ; lp q 
Crude Materials Decrease 

The principal change in the value of 
imports was % decrease of more than 
$200,000,000 im crude materials, the de- 
cline being distributed among the leading 
crude commodities and taking place prin- 
cipally during the January-June period, 
it was stated. 

The declines in exports in 1929-30 in 
comparison with the previous year 
amounted to as much as 21 per cent 
for South America and 17 per cent for 
northern North America, Asia, and 
Oceania, according to the statement. 
They were less pronounced for Latin 
North America and Europe. The survey 
follows in full text: 

The United States foreign trade dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
showed the effect of dechines in prices, 
in employment, and in purchasing powet 

Tienes 
out the world. Total exports and im- 
ports of merchandise were very much 
lower. in value than in 1928-29, the for- 
mer largely because of smaller, ship- 
ments and the latter owing chitfly to 
lower price levels. Exports of finished 
manufactures decreased «'considerably 
less than our total exports of all other 
commodities, and the ratio of this class 
of articles to our total/ exports was a 
record figure. The “favorable” balance 
of trade fell below the high figure’ of 
1928-29 but was larger than the average 
for the five immediately preceding fiscal 
years. Exports to and imports from 
each continent showed marked declines, 
although there were wide variations in| 
in trade with individual 





countries. 
Export Values Decline 

The value of exports, including re- 
exports, in the fiscal year ended June | 
30, 1930, was $4,694,000,000, a decline of 
$680,000,000, or 12% per cent, from the 
preceding year. This was the first break | 
of major importance in the expansion 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Germany Praises ‘Change in Postal 
System Defended 


¥ 


American General 


Envoy Expresses Sympathy 
Of Foreign Power on Death 
Of General Allen 

— = 


THE Charge d’Affaires of the German 
Embassy, Doctor O. C. Kiep, called 


at the Department of State Sept. 2 to | 


express the sympathy of the German 
government on the death of the late 
Major General Henry T. Allen, who 
was Commander of the American Army 
of Occupation in Germany. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
follows in full text: 

Doctor Kiep, Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim of the German Embassy, 
called on Sept. 2 to express the sympa- 


thy of the German government on ac- | 


count of the death of General Allen. 


He stated that there was a double 
reason for his coming: First, because 
of the high regard which his govern- 
ment and people have maintained for 
General Allen as a result of his work 
in.charge of the- Army of Occupation, 
and, second, because of the fact that he 
died at the home of an official of the 
German Embassy. 

He stated that he had already ex- 
pressed regrets to the Secretary of 
War, and with his permission and at 
the request of General Allen’s family 
he expected to accompanv the party to 
Fort Myer on Sept. 3 for the funeral 
services. 


Fire Results in Effort 
To Push Construction 


Of Archives Building 


Treasury Department Hopes 
Ground May Be Broken 
For $8,000,000 Structure 
By Middle of 1931 


The fire which destroyed the tem- 
praty building occupied by the Federal 
‘rade Commission, with some of the 
records of .that agency, has intensified 
efforts of the Department of the Treas- 
: to hasten construction of the new 
albArichiyes Buildings, according-to. 
an oral statement Sept. 2 in behalf of 
the Treasury. 
Plans are now being pushed, it was 


(5 OVERNMENT. was made for 


the people, not the people for 


*Government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


I 





| 


| 
| 


stated, so that bids for wrecking ‘the | 


buildings that now ocupy the site of the 
Archives Building, known locally as the 
Center Market, will be inyited shortly 
after Jan. 1, Center Market leases all 
terminate on Jan. 1, and it is*the inten- 
tion of those in charge of the Federal 
Government’s building program to use 
all possible haste in carrying forward 
their plans for the new structure. 

It is the belief of the Supervising 
Architect’s office, according to the state- 
ment, that the Center Market buildings 
can be wrecked and removed by the mid- 
dle of 1931. Immediately after that is 
done, the work of excavating for the 
Archives Building can begin, it was ex- 
plained, 

Cost Limit $8,000,000 

Congress has fixed a limit of cost on 
the Archives Building at approximately 
$8,000,000. The Treasury is of the opin- 
ion that while this sum may not be great 
enough to care for all Government rec- 
ords properly, it will provide a unit for 
housing all of those not now in fireproof 
quarters. 

The President’s -Interdepartmental 
Commission, named to study the needs of 
the Government in connection with rec- 
ord storage such as the Archives Build- 
ing will be designed to protect, have 
made much progress in their research, 
it was annoUnced, The Commission mem- 
bers, however, were represented by the 
Treasury as having agreed that the prob- 
lem of providing Federal record storage 
constituted one of many more angles 
than had been anticipated. 

It was pointed out, for example, that 
a necessity exists at the outset of laying 
down rules for the receipt and final dis- 
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By Department 


First Assistant Postmaster 
General Says Curtailed 
Collections Will Not ‘Ham- 


per Business 


Specific Complaints 


Will Be Acted Upon » 


Mr. Coleman Explains. That 
Study Throughout «Country 
Showed Waste Involved in 
Unneeded Collections 


Should spetific instances arisé ~ 


where facts show that curtailment of © 


collections and deliveries of business 
mail in any city interfere with effi- 
cient conduct of business, satisfac- 
tory service will be reinstalled at 
once, it was stated orally at the 
Post Office Department Sept. 2 by 
the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Arch Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman’s statement came as — 
a reply to numerous complaints re- 
ceived by the Department, express- 
ing fear that decrease in the number 
of collections made and change in 
delivery service would interfere with 
transaction of business. ‘ 

Reduction of the number of collee- 
tions and advance of distribution 
and dispatch of letter mail in large 
cities was instituted by the Depart- 
ment after a nation-wide survey of 
post offices and postal systems in the 
United States. 

Collections Too Numerous 

“The Post Office Department is 
primarily interested in giving Amer- 
ican business a mail service which 


will fully meet its requirements,” - 


Mr. Coleman peinted-.out, “and 
féel sure that’ whatever changes 


have made will not hurt business in — 


the least.” - ; 
Reduction of collections was brought 
about because, in many cities, collections 


were too numerous for the amount of | 


mail taken. up, 
In some cases tru 
“a handful 


. Coleman explainéd, 
s were collecting only 
of mail,” and postmen 


gathered up only a few letters on each 


trip. 

“If mail is to be dispatched from a city 
on a train leaving at 8 p. m., and collec- 
tions are made at 1 o’clock, 2, 3, and 4 
o’clock in the afternoon,” he stated, 
“these letters will leave the city no sooner 
than if collections were made at 1 o’clock 
and 4 o’clock. Although the 2 o’clock and 
3 o’clock collections would be discontinued 
entirely, all letters woul” leave the city 
at exactly the same hour. é 


Some Boxes Found Emp 


It was found in some instances that 
postmen were collecting one or two let- 
ters from each box, or finding the boxes 
absolutely empty, Mr. Coleman said. 

In answer to a letter from the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City, 
which proclaimed the Department’s ac« 
tion “a backward step,” Mr. Coleman re= 
plied: 

“I want first to assure ‘your members 


that first consideration is being “given — 


the efficient and satisfactory handling of 
business mail. We are determined that 
there shall be no waste of public. funds 
in rendering this service. , 

_ “An intensive study of the postal serv- 
ice by expert men who have gevoted the 
greater part of their lives to this wor 
has disclosed that over a long period 
time many expensive and indefensible 


practices have grown up which, while © 


adding greatly to our expense, offer «! 


posal of the records because upon those | Solutely nothing in the way of requi 
rules will rest decision as to what may | Service. I feel sure that the commerci 


or may not properly be admitted for 
housing in the limited space. The vol- 
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Correct Treatment of Babies 


Outlined’ by 


Federal Agency 


Deferred by Company Public Health Service Says Those Who Care for Infants 
—--— | Are Responsible for Most of Deaths Occur- 
ring After First Féw Weeks 


Ozark Central Co. Prefers to 
Share Losses in Drought 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 2. 


Because of the drought, the Ozark 
Central Telephone ‘Company has de- 
clined to increase its rates for telephone 
service in Licking, although authorized 
to do so by a recent order of the Public 
Service Commission, according to an- 
nouncement at the office of the Commis- 
sion. 

An order was issued July 2, it was 
stated, authorizing the telephone com- 
pany to make effective a schedule of 
higher rates. On Aug. 27, however, the 
|eompany notified the Commission that 
lon account of the economic conditions 
ereated by the drought it was desired to 
reinstate the former rate schedule, 

The company announced, the Commis- 
sion stated, that it was willing to forego 
| its right to earn a higher return on its 
property and thus share with its patrons 
the losses brought about by the drought. 
The new rates will not be made effective 
until the vicinity has recovered to sme 
extent, the Coniniaaton was told, 


APPROXIMATELY one out of every | 
15 infants fails to survive the 
first year of life, and‘much of this | 
waste of human material is avoflable, | 
according to a statement made public 
on Sept. 2 by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 
few weeks of life, but fails to do well | 
after! this period, it is usually. the | 
fault of those who care for it, it was’ | 
stated, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Practically every baby is healthy at 
birth and, with proper care and feéd- 
ing, should be alive and well at the 
end of the period of infancy. There 
are but few. exceptions, and these. are 
infants born prematurely, those in 
whom certain portions of the body 
have failed to develop, and those with 
inherited blood disease. No infant 
need ‘be born with this latter condi- | 
tion if the parents have been treated) 
properly. Some infants succumb dur- 
ing the first few weeks of life from 
causes over which the mother has no} 
control; but after this period, if an in- 

: .# 


 .* 


ahi 2 


~- 


If the infant survives ‘the first |- 


fant. fails to do well, the fault is al- 
mos¢ invariably on the part of those 
who care for him. 

At the present time, in this country 
appeoximately 1 infant out of 15 
fails to survive the first year of life, 
and a large number enter the second 
year severely handicapped and later 
succumb. Much of this. waste of hu- 
man material is. avoidable. Not so 
long ago infant mortality was far 
higher than at present and was con- 
sidered inevitable. With increased 
knowledge, means have been found for 
reducing infant mortality and keeping 
babies healthier and stronger. It is 
the purpose of this statement to. point 
out some of the means which give 
to the infant the best chance of passing 
through the period of babyhood and 
entering childhood in a good physical 
condition. - 

Infants, like flowers, fail to thrive 
without sunshine and fresh air. There 
are too many mothers who feel. that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column §&.] 
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interests of the country which furnis 

most of the Government’s revenues, will 
not tolerate any useless expenditures of 
Government funds. 7 


“And in connection with the proposed : 


‘(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Felicitations Sent 


On Atlantic Flight 


President Among Those Praise 


ing French Aviators 


Messages of congratulations regarding: 4 


the Trans-Atlantic flight of Capt. Dieus” 
donne Coste and Maurice Bellonte ep 
dispatched Sept. 2 by President Hoover, © 


the Secretary of Commerce, Robert Py | 
Lamont; the Acting Secretary of Staté, 4 


Green H. Hackworth; the Assistang Se 
retary of War in Charge of Aviation, 
Trubee Davison; and the Chief of ¢ 
Army Air Corps, Maj. Gen, James 
Fechet. ‘ F 

President Hoover’s message to Pre 
dent Poincare, president of the 1 
Republic, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in. full text: 

“I join with the people of the*A 


can Nation in rejoicing over the brillial i 


exploit of your distinguished aviate: 
Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Mr, Maw : 
Bellonte, in successfully completin rf 
the first time im history a non-stop fii 
from France to the United States, = | 
“France has established a glo 
record. I hopa@ that in the future mi 
others of your ¢itizens will come to us 
this manner. 
“IT extend to Your Excellency ai 
the people of. France my heartiest 
gratulations.” 
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A . ar sas Ex ; ets | 
songress to Act 


Oy Flood Control No Excuse for Profiteering, Agricultural Specialist Says 
eo | 


In Reviewing Effect of Drought on Various 
Farming Pr 


= , 

ate Drainage Commis- 

_ sioner Says Indications Fa- 

vor Passittg of New Legis- 

— Jation in December Term 
i 5 Pie 

Pee 

Congress will be a most important one 

>for Arkansas, and from present indica- 

»itions the chances are favorable for the 

amending and enactment of legislation 

‘pertaining to flood control that will have 


- “a most important bearing upon the fu- 
ture welfare of the State and the over- even in tl 
wed areas. | ployment situation. . 

_ Two major events have taken place; The “general and lasting burden” will 

|rest upon livestock producers; Mr. Mar- 

quis asserted. The effect of the loss of 


s / 


been- severe on.),persons within the 
strigken areas, there will be no serious 
lack of food as far as the whole Nation 
is concerned, it was declared Sept. 2 by 
J. Clyde Marquis of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of A 
viculture. _ ~ 

“In ‘general there will be no lack of 
foodstuffs,” Mr. Marquis stated. “ 
situation on Sept. 1 is not a bad one from 
| the national standpoint, as the consumipg 
public has plenty of foods available at 
|low price. There ‘is no excuse for prof- 
‘iteering. It is to be hoped that low 
| prices with bring gonsumption to the 
| maximum, even in tl face of the unemv 


o 
By R. R. Rice , 
Secretary, Arkansas State Levee &na 
i Drainage Commission 


approaching December term of 


“that hold out great hopes for us: 
“a. First, the decided reversal of Army 
—, embodied in Maj, Gen, Lytle 
“Brown’s recommendation to the Flood 
»Control Committee of the House that 
e adopted project of the Flood Act, 
' wh as the Jadwin Plan, be modified} 
and that in drafting the modification a 
_ joint. committee of Army and civilian | crops will make necessary the purchase 
engineers participate. The significance | of feed. ; 
of this recommendation is far-reaching. | The address, which was delivered 
». Heretefore, for an Army officer to rec-| through Station WRC and associated 
oes tas ceectact: Oe tia stations of. the National Broadcasting 
,a vation hks ever undertaken, as well as | Co., follows in full text: _" 
~# pian that.was made a legislative issue | The drought is almost a thread _ 
and strongly championed by his prede- |subject. We began talking about it al- 
cessor, is indeed a complete reversal of |most a month ago when the crop et 8 
“past Army policy. The recommendation | Showed the widespread damage. The 
paved the way for a prattical and just | main subject now is the generat after- 
settlement of the controversial engineer- |math of this dry Summer, the losses, the 
ce Fogg economic issues*involved. | things to do to meet the crisis. 
e issues that affect Arkansas are 
moral, legal, econonti: and engineering. | All Records of 
a on ——.. |Weather Bureau Broken 
er the flood o , the Govern-| i . & 
ment ackowledged its moral oblisation of | a in th = Se ae 
permanent protection. Duty. clearly}! You_%n the groug’ , 
indicated fair treatment of the area sacri- 
ficed for the general good of the entire 
project. 


;and pasturage, is to increase pr 
leosts sharply, he said. 
in the drought areas, however, are sell- 
jing their stock, he explained, 
loss of garden truck, pastures, and feed 


‘ 





: sas i int of deficiency of rainfall, in 

Legat rights of the citizens of the con-|°T4S in point o : 
fiscated and used areas clearly are guar- pe — of the area affected, and in the 
anteed by our Cofstitution, and unmis- | ©U7#40n- 
takably it was the intent of Congress, | 

~ to observe them, for it was so written in} 
the bill. It has been most unfortunate | 
that the legal advisers of the Army engi- | : 
neers have placed an adverse construc- |¢lusive. 
tion upon this feature. |of rain fell ] 

Compensation is deserved for the lands|in the southern: thixd of the State. 

to be. taken for the floodway and lands|could duplicate this story-in vary-ug de- 
to be placed under servitude for an im- : 
pounding basis for flood waters near the| Shenandoah Valley, and in the L 
mouth of the tributary streams. These Mississippi Valley. 
lands are known as the backwater area,| . Imiagine a 


of rainfall from, say, Ohio. Ordinarily, 


the waters so impounded assisting in| 
lowering the flood plain height of the| 
main stream for the benefit_of the entire | C2" ¥ 
plan. j tion in —— areas. 
Compensation further is deserved for| , A Possible national shortage of jones 
anticipated and actual damages to oe a s — aa Mk 
property situated within the floodway and | DOthing like that has materialized. 
 tgpeal areas, which might be affected | 
dangerous and impractical fuse ee ne, Peet Seas EO | ae 

method for diverting the excess water | h & h e d ht mec : 
of the parent stream into the floodway|S?0w the most drought effects 1s po 
|tatoes. The potato crop was forecast 


or auxiliary channel by substituting 
therefor a regulated confining and con-| !aSt nonth at about 370,000,000 bushe 


trolling method of inlet, makes possibie | and it is likely that the crop may have 


above average this year. Wheat tnd 


a much safer and narrower floodway | . 
than originally planned. This will save| report. eee there will be no lack 
much valuable land for future-agrieul-| of foodstuffs. The total shipments of 


tural purposes. The engineering prob-| the important fruits and vegetables dur- 
lems surrounding the backwater features, ing the last two or three weeks have 
are receiving very careful study and _ it 
is to be hoped that some plan of more é 
satisfactory ‘nature than the present one| up to last year. _Of course, there is a 
will be developed. ‘ | large and increasing moyement of these 
Information First Hand | products also by truck, of which the fore- 
The trip of inspection made by mem-| going figure does not take any account. 
bers of the Flood Control Committee of! ,. ° 
the House, headed by the chairman, Rep- Livestock Said 
To Suffer Most 


eentive Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIL, | 

Was of paramount importance to tne! : 
valley. This trip was Sconmerel by the| . The general and lasting burden of this 
Louisiana State Flood Control Commit-| drought will rest, I think, chiefly upon 
tee ang was the result of a conference| the livestock in the drought region. 
held in 1929 by President Hoover~with| When you cut the corn crop and the other 
a senatorial committee of which Senator!important food ahd forage crops, it 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, was| means taking the raw materials away 
chairman. Senator Robinson in this con-+from the livestock feeders. Eighty-five 
ference requested the President to post-| per cent of the corn is used by farmers 


» 


Food Supply Called 


-Although effects ofthe drought have to take on lambs very slowly so far 


g-| rest of this season is difficult to predict. 


| h,reduction of the corn crop|of the drought. H 
Sue cae tata. oduction | ditions have handicapped 


Few producers |the land 
but the | S° 


; livestock. The misfortune of one group 


a 
You can get some idea of the,shortage|the wheat situation. 


| Ohio gets about 14% imches of rainfall in farmers in the drought, areas and conse- 

the growing months; April to July, in-| quently reduced ability to buy other 

This year only about four inches | goods, but it dqags nét appear to be suffi- 

— thes: growing months! cient to make a great change in the ma- 
h I| terial income of farmers. 


|grees elsewhere in the Ohio Valley, the| is the most notable change of the month. 
ower | The general index of all farm 


ndition of crops burnt up,| prewar Jevel of 1909-14, but when con- 


ist. :ams dried Wy, wells and springs fail-| sidered by groups it is not quite so bad. 
ing that-never were short before, and you| The big crops are the lowest. 


‘ean understand a little bit of the situa-| at 94 or below prewar, l 
|try 107, dairy products 117, meat ani- 


| mals 119, and fruits and vegetables 149. 


ut | On the other hand, prices paid by farm- 


cat | OFS stand ay 149, a drop of six points a 


food crops are going to he up to ory 


j1|foods available, at low prices. There is 
jme excuse for profiteering. 


Js | consumption to the maxi 


| shrunk somewhat moré since that last! 


been averaging in the neighborhood, of | 
| 20,000 cars a ‘week, which is very nearly | 


pone flood control works in the floodway |as feed. The effect of the loss of feed is | 


areas of Arkansas and Louisiana untii| to increase the cost of production of live- 
the controversial questions of compensa-| stock products quite sharply in the 
tion and regulation of floodways were| drought area at a time when market con- 
finally clarified. President Hoover! ditions on the other hand afe weak and 
agreed. Also the Flood Control Commit-| discouraging. The Aug. 1 estimates in- 
tee of the House, during the last year,| dicated that the total output of feedg, 
as a future farming section, fairly| grains, and forage per animal unit in the 
staggered them. These lands had been! country would run, perhapsgei5 per cent 
has been holding hearings on the many | below last year. As the drought condi- 
features at issue, and finally decided to| tions went on two weeks or more after 
make this trip of inspection to obtain! Aug. 1, it seems_rather probable that 
first-hand information as to the physi-) later reports will! make this figure of 
cal, financial, moral and engineering | feed shortage even higher. 
questions. _ | One of the most difficult items in the 
The committee had the opportunity of} situation has been the loss of the pas- 
observing the true conditions as they ex-|tures. It has been a common sight in 
isted. The trip to most of the members| the dry territory to see farmers feeding 
was a revelation, indeed. The immensity hay and grain to their stock véry mu¢h 
of the contemplated condemned area, the} as they would in the Winter. The gen 
fertility of the soil and its highly devel-| eral condition ‘of pastures last month 
oped agriculture, together with the po- 
tential possibilities of the uncleayed lands | normal. 


as a future farming section fairly | os aoe Sn Oo oral 
staggered them. These lands had bee | the whole country were only half'2s goo 


ad ntry 5° 
represented to them on many oceasions | oe ee ee oe tbe date er. 
as wild, virtually worthless, swamp| One can get aaa idea of the effect of 
lands with no earning possibilities and| pi. pasture condition?¢by noting the fig- 
no future. | Their surprise was voiced in ast pee ducti f dair ducts 
no uncertain language. sng it A eg sh ae ik te : 

Another important event is now in the 
making, @n event, while not entirely in 
the nature of flood control, should be 
classified<with flood control and farm re- 


‘months of July fell off 22,000,000 pounds, 
'or 12 per cent under July last year. This 
is some drop in the butter supply. a 
liefs, jointly, as its ; in| the first seven months of the year, inclu- 
both ee ita beunfte corpulene 38 | siyy, butter production dropped off 47,- 


passage by the Senate of the Glenn re-| 200,000 pounds below the same period 
That figure, bear in me is 


funding bill, which is now being con-| /ast year. nied 
and Reclamation in the House. ‘a lot of butter. In Illinois afid Ohio, the 
* eee at foamionee under July of last year 
Cour sked to Raise Taxes | Nebraska, it averaged 23 per cent; in 
| Missouri, 30 ~er cent. These figures tell 
State of Florida: when the pastures dry up the cows also 
Tallahassee, Sept. 2. | dry up. 
Court of Florida on Sept. 2, asking writs | oe com (2 pep he ben ender tha oie 
of mandamus against certain cities of | ; 7 
. : , : ¥|them to buy feed, Few are selling live- 
eee: Metioient to care for their obli-| stock, however. To the natio. as a whole 
ve either defaulted on their bonds or| ample supply . fain 
; c supply of food crops. 
are about to do so. Officials of the! ‘he livestock industries of the country 
and» Sarasota County were made re-/raisers are in the midst of .a diffieult 
. Spondents in the petitions. The writs| situation. The lamb crop this year was 
ments will be heard Oct. 2. 
The petitions allege that obligations| western sheep States. . Feed has been 


sidered by the. Committee on Irrigation | ™erely_ the shrinkage and it repr 
amounted to 21 per cent; in Kansas and 
In Certain Florida Cities |striking?y the very simple story) that 
a 7 | Su in -the drought situation: It 

Petitions were filed with the Supreme | ha ee asap ee ¢ . 
; | feed crops will make it necessary for 
southern Florida to compel them to levy 

The petitions allege that they | the loss is not so serious, as we have an 
_fities of West Palm Beach, and Sanford,| are in a peculiar position, The sheep 
are returnable Sept. 16 and oral argu- | abovt 2,000,000 head larger than last 
Were incurred for munjcipal improve-| very short on the ranges from the middle 


ments during the boom period which|of Wyoming northward and, of course,| was given as $98,584,598. } 
there is not the usual amount of feed! ucts of the industry, the pteliminary sta- | 


reached its height during 1925. Attor- 
neys bringing the action represent Flor-| farther east in the old feeding districts. 
ida bondholders threughout ‘the country,| Lamb feeders, too, have very fresh in 
whe are owners of millions of dollars| mind the heavy losses which, they, suf- 

of securities of this character. 


| said. 

| “It is quite certain that Soviet Russia | 
will'keep up-collectivisation of sugar pro- 

dyetion, as is its policy in agriculture, ; 
which Should result.in greater acreage 

and greater yield. Sugar refining peo- 

ple in Russia are making every effort | 
to“improve refining methods for greater 

efficiency, even though certain positive 

accompljshments already achieved along 

this line are of considerable importanee,” 
it was stated. 

Mr. Rouzitsky pointed out the follow-| 
ing figures giving the amount of land | 
in Russia under sugar beets in recent 
years: 1913, 622,000 hectares (about 1,- | 
036,340 acres); 1927, 665,400 hectares; | 
1928, 700,000 to 800,000 hectares, and 
1930, 1,114,000 hectares. These figures, | 
he stated, show that_the most important 
increas®§ in sugar beet acreage in thai 
countr? fhave come about within the last 
three -#ars. ~ 

Rus has shown a great jump in 
sugar importation during the 1929-30 
fiscal Jear which closes Sept. 30, and 
up to nd including July of the current 
fiscal. year, \Soviet Russia had made pur- 
chases of sugar from Cuba totaling 235,- 


was estimated at_only 56 per cent of, 


|For instance, butter production during the | 


| Pear; most of this increase being in the | 


| quantities, primarily ,to the Orient and | 


t 


| very likely to continue, 


| 000 tons, according to Mr, Rouzitsky. 


oh 
oe 
” 
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Weather Bureau Chief Says 
Fails to Disclose 


this Summer. 

Added to this pg situation on = y 
feeding end is the low price on the : 
oat end, 80 that just what the out- Compensating Cold 
come will be for the sheep raisers the oe 

[Continued from Page 1,] 
of the United States, was a mild one and 
it -was followed by\ a remarkably hot 
Summer. : 

The mean temperature of the year will 
tend to be above the normal. hether 
a cold Winter will now follow this hot 
Summer, we cannot say. We would not 
be pas to predict that next Winter 
vill be particularly céld because this 
Summer has been particularly hot, for 
such a forecast is liable to fail of verifi- 
cation. ; 

‘We have no basis on which we can 
successfully forecast for more than a 
few days ahead. We have not found 
anything in the way of a promising clue 
as to sequences that/would constitute a 
basis for any prediction as to the com- 
ing Winter. 

The drought situation of 1930 is the 
bigets ‘one in our records. Our complete 
records go back as far as the, eighties. 
We had a big drought in 1881 in Indiana, 
Illinois, and parts of Ohio, and’ also ex- 
tending a little to the westward of that | 
area. The amount of that area, how- 
ever, was very small compared to the 
present drought. ‘That 1881 drought was | 
followed in September by a copious pre- | 
cipitation. There have been several 
droughts since. . 

In the extent of the areas covered, 
they were limited as compared with the 
present drought. The ‘durations of the 
earlier droughts were in the main shorter 
than the drought of 1930. * Sie 


Began Last December 

This drought of 1930, as we may call 
it, is peculiar~in respect to the States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and | 
the Virginias in that the deficiency of 
precipitation—that is, the lack of rain- 
| fall and snowfall—began back in Decem- | 
ber, making an eight months’ drought. | 
During all that time, in that area there) 
was practically no rain or snow. From 
that area, the Yrought extended to Ohiv, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and elsewhere, 
where the deficiency of precipitation 
lasted five months. That brings the 
drought situation: into the Summer, the 
real agtficultufal growing season. The 
situation has been particularly bad dur- 
ing‘ July and’, August over the Plains| 
States, where the greatest injury has 
been done to tHe corn crop. : 

The break in the heat wave was first 
foreseen about August, when one of our 
forecasters showed me what he felt to) 
be a promise of a break, a none of in-| 
terruption of the heat spell. His view! 
was confirmed 100 per cent by actual re-/| 
sults. His prediction of the break then} 
was based on the presence of a weak high | 
pressure area over the McKenzie River | 
section in the middle part of British 
North America. 

Corn Belt Was Hottest 

The stagnation of atmosphere was 
broken in the middle of .August and 
there has been a partial resumption of 
the interchange of air masses from the 
north and south and along With that has 
come the interspersing of the hot and 
cool waves. For the immediate present, 
I may add that the present hot wave is 
probably only temporary. 

The highest - official temperature in 
Washington this Summer was 106. The! 
last time such a temperature occurred at} 
the National "Capital was in the ’70’s 
when the figure was about the same. Of 
coufse, on the streets there may have 
been even higher temperatures recorded. 

It was hottest in the great corn belt 
this Summer, that great area that takes 
in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, In- 
diana and other sections. It was gener- 
ally hotter in that region and there was 
a great lack of moisture. : 

We do not know what the coming Win- 
ter is going to be. We do not/know 
whether this. Winter is going to equalize 
the intensity of the Summer. We do not 
know that the temperatures are going to 
be so low as to compensate for the high, 
temperatures of the Summer. 

I have come to the conclusion that na- 
ture feels no responsibility to make up 
deficits of precipitation or to balance off 
intensity of one season against the in- 
tensity of another. Excesses or deficien- | 
cies of temperature in cold spells and in 
hot spells follow no special rule of aver- 
ages. 


Something of the same feeling of _hesi+ 
tation naturally enters into the cattle 
situation also, Feeders are slow to take 
on stock. The movement of stocker and 
feeder cattle from the markets back to 
the farms this year has been extremely 
light. The natural presumption from 
this is that there will be a decidedly 
smaller supply: of beef coming td’ mar- 
ket about the beginning of next year. 


Plowing Restricted 
By Dry Conditions / 


The wheat crop largely matured ahead | 
However, the dry con- 
e fitting of 
for the new sowfng of Winter 
In some sectigns it had been 
dry that plowing was practically im- 
possible. This condition, coupled witn 
the law price of wheat, is operating ap- 
parently to bring about some reduction 
in the acreage of Winter wheat this Fall. 
The annual survey of farmers’ inten- 
tigns to sow Winter wheat indicated that 
armers over the country as a whole were 
planning to reduce their acreage of Win- 
ter wheat about 414 per cent below last 
season. It is “possible that the acreage 
actually planted will show even somewhat 
greater reduction, Not every State in- 
tends to reduce teir wheat acreage, how- 
lever. The South apparently plans to in-| 
crease wheat. and the same ig true in the| 
Pacific northwest. The state of Wash- 
ington, for example, reported plans for a 
50 per cent increase: | 
The drought relief work consists chiefly | 
in gesping livestock feed into the drought 
areas to enable farmers. to feed out’ their 





of farmers helps others te some extent as 
it makes a market for surplus. feed. 
Somewhat more wheat may be fed to 
livestock than usual if the prices remain 

s at present, which will help\ to relieve 


There will be a reduced income to 


The decline in farm prices as a whole 
rices is 
now at 108 or only eight points above the |; 


Cotton is 
grains 101, poul- 


ear ago. s 
So the situation on Sept. 1 is not a} 
bad one from the national standpoint 
as the consuming public“has plenty of 


It is gto be 
hoped that these low prices will bring 
m, even in the 
face of the unemployment situation. 


Europe and Orient 
To Get Russian Sugar, 


Commerce Department Says 
American Interests W ill 
Not Be Hurt by Imports | 


” 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
cluding Latvia, Lithuania, Greece, Eng- 
land, and possibly Germany. 

However, it was stated that this would | 
not be the first year that Russia has | 
exported sugar. Although during the 
last few years Russia has pure ased | 
considerable sugar from other nations, | 
she has alsp exported sugar in greater 


| near-eastern countries. | 
| The present trend toward increased | 
|beet sugar production in Russia seems | 
the . specialist 


Long Waits for Balancing’ 

Meteorologists say that in the long run 
these things will be balanced but some- 
times nature makes us wait a long time 
for the balancing. Geologists are in- 
clined to assure us that the ice cap around 
the North Pole is receding as part of the 
last of the.glacial epoch. In one sense, 
that would mean that our refrigerator is 
failing us. If that theory be true, it! 
would follow that we will have to look | 
forward toNperhaps warmer summers 
than we have already had. I hope the 
theory is not verified. If it is verified, 
our sympathies are extended to our pos- 
terity. 

No exact cause can be assigned for the 
remarkable heat wave and drought of 
1930. There has been a stagnation of the 
atmosphere masses over the North} 
American contifent. Ordinarily there 
is a more or less active interchange be- 
tween the air masses from high latitudes 
coming southward and the warm masses 
/ Moving northward and humid air masses | 
drawn in from the oceans, This-circula- | 
tion gives us the interchange of fair| 
weather and rains we ordinarily experi- 
ence. Rut the absence of the interchange | 
is.attended by lack of, precipitation and | 
increased temperatures, 


This is considerably more than was im- 
ported from- all other nations during 
either of the two preceding fiscal years, 
he fpointed out. 

Tota] Russian imports of sugar from 
all countries during the fiscal year from 
Oct, 1, 1927, t# Sept. 30, 1928, amounted 
to only 3,775 tons as compared with total 
exports -to all countries of the same com- 
modity “amounting to 133,098, it was 
stated. Imports for the 1928-29 fiscal 
year reached 36,558 tons, as against ex- 
ports for the same year of 124,481 tons 
of sugar. These figures, it was shown, 
reveal Russia as primarily a sugar ex- 


brought about by the partial resumption 
of this interchange of polar and equato-| 
rial air masses. 

It may be interesting ‘in this connec- 
tion to-note that one of our official staff 
has computed that the water that would 
be required to make up the deficiency in 
rainfall over Virginia, West Virginia, 
and all the Ohio Valley States would 





hundred billion). tons. 


| Sept. 2, thereby filling 


The break in| trip will extend-to the Pacific Coast’ and 
the high temperatures in August was| Will include those posts which are in 


amount to about 300,000,000,000 (three | 
Where would that | 
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Treasury Plans 


Are Responsible for Most of Deaths Occur- 
ring After First. Few Weeks 


vy 


Record ; [Continued from Page 1.] : 
Se ces Suggestive of! fresh air is harmful and that the great}be breast fed if possible; but, unfor- 


essential thing is to keep the baby warm.| tunately, all babies can net be nursed 


| As the result, many pabies are kept in| by their mothers. Some mothers are not 
poorly ventilated, overheated rooms and | healthy ,and others do not have sufficient 
are burdened with unnecessary, clothes.| milk to meet the baby’s needs. 


Bottle 


The baby’s room should be aired thor-| feeding then becomes necessary. 


oughly at least once a day, even in the 
Winter, and during’ the Summer 
windows should be open continouusly. 


out of doors just as much as possible. 


or the exposure is not long enough to 
cause hurning and blistering. Sunshine 
kills germs, and if baby’s bare “body is 
exposed to it sufficiently, the child will 
not develop rickets, the disease that leads 
to knock knees, bow legs and other dam- 
age to the body. Sunshine which passes 
through ordinary window glass is not 
effective, as the glass removes from the 
light most of its valuable properties. | 

The baby should not wear too many | 
clothes, although of course he should not 
be allowed to be chilled in cold weather. 
No baby should be wrapped so warmly 
that hé perspires, nor should he have on 
so few clothes that his nose’ becomes 
cold. The proper clothing for a baby 
on a hot Summer day.is a diaper, and 
not too large a one. 





baby who is not entirely healthy, and 
no one should .come near him.who has 
even a slight coll. Babies should not be 
taken visiting, should not go to “baby 
shows,” and should, under no circumé¢ 
stances, be kissed, especially on the 
mouth, 4 


Plenty of Uninterrupted 
Sleep Is Advised 


The baby should be allowed plenty of 
uninterrupted sleep and should not be 
continuously jostled around, exhibited, 
fondled, and played with by friends and 
relatives. The baby’s daily ‘schedule 
should be about as follows: 16 hours of 
sleep, 3 hours’for bathing, feeding, and 
dressing, one to two hours for crying, 
one-half hour of exercise, which will 
mostly mean kicking, and the remainder 
of the time just being a baby. , 

One of the largest factors, in deter- 
mining whether or not a baby is to do 
well is the character of the food. A 
very large proportion of the sickness and 
deaths among young infants is the re- 
sult of improper feeding. _ The impor- 
tant requisites of the baby’s food are 
as follows: 

(1) It should be clean, that is, free | 
from harmful germs; , ~~ ' 
(2) There should be enough food to! 
meet the very large demands of a grow- 
ing infant; and, , 

(3) It should be digestible. 

The milk of a healthy mother meets 
all of these requirements. There is no 
chance for contamination; ‘and if the‘sup- 
ply is’ abundant, the baby ~ receives 
enough food. Furthermore, a healthy 
baby can digest all the human milk his | 

| 





stomach will hold. Every baby sheuld 


Oath Is Administered 
To New Commissioner, 


C. D. Mahaffie Asstimes Duties 
With I.-C. C. 


Charles D. Mahaffie, of Oklahoma, di- 
rector of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission’s Bureau of Finance since 1922, 


was officially sworn in as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Thomas F. 
Woodlock, who was appointed to the 
Commission -by President Coolidge in 
1925. Mr. Woodloch’s term of office was 
to have’ expired on Dec. 31 of thjs year, 
and President Hoover appointed Mr. 
Mahaffie to fill the unexpired term. It 
is a recess appointment. 
Mr. Mahaffie was born in Olathe,| 
Kans., in 1884. He received an A. B. 
degree from Kingfisher College in Okla- | 
homa in 1905, and wags a Rhodes Scholar 
from Oklahoma at Oxford, England, | 
from 1905 to 1908. * 


General Sunimerall 
“Makes Farewell Tour 


Inspection Trip Takes Chief of 
Staff to West Coast 


A farewell inspection of various Army 
posts ‘was begun Aug. 30 by the Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, ac- 
cording to a statement issued on that 
date by the Department of War, 

Gen. Summerall will be succeeded as 


by Maj. Gen, Dotiglas MacArthuf, who is 
now on duty in China.. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, whose detail) as 
such expires on Nov. 21, 1930, has left 
on the second phase of a farewell in- 
spection trip which he has been making 
of the various posts. of the Army. The 


somewhat out-of-the-way placéS and off 
the beaten track. ‘His schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Sept. 2.—Rapid_City, S. Dak. 
Meade); Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Sept. 3.—Crawford, Nebr. (Fort Robinson). 

Sept. 4.—Denver, Colo; Cheyenne, Woo. 
(Fort Francis F. Warreh). 

City, Utah (Fort 


Sept. 6.—Salt Lake 
| Douglas). 

», Calif. (March Field). 

-Sept. 8.—No schedtie. 


(Fort 





porting nation ,in recent years. 
Large Increase. Shown 
Both the value of the crop and the 
total amount of beet sugar produced in 
this country increased during 1929, -in 
comparison with the previous census 
yehr of 1927, the Bureau of the Census | 
jannounced Sept. 2. ‘ 
The tetal value ofthe 1929 production | 
of beet sugar was reported to be $100,- 
| 49,385, while in 1927 the estimated value 
Other prod- 


come from, you ask. It would have to be 
borne in from the oceans. 


~ 


showed an increase from 79 to 82 and 
the number of wage-earners, not includ- 
ing salaried employes, grew from 7,402 
to 7,530, the reports show. 

There is an increase of 21.7 per ¢ert 
in the value of other products of the in- 
dustry and of 2:1 in the value of the beet 
sugar production in 1929, the Bureau an-,, 
nounced, 

The total 1929 production, the reports 








tistics show, were valued at $7,721,000} 


Nast year and at $6,341,986 in the pre: | shew, was 1,070,895-tons, an increase of | ., 


19,1 per cent as compaked with the 1927 


vious census. 


fered last sed@son and have been inclined The number of establishments reported | yield of 899,396 tons. 


/ 


Sept. 7.—Riverside 
fept. 9.—Harbor Defenses of Los Angeles, 


In addition, thé infant should be kept , baby so fed 


| 


| 


Chief of Staff of the Army on Nov, 21, 


With modern knowledge it is possible 


the|}to prepare bottle feedings for babies 


uite satisfactory, and the 
ay be just as healthy as a 
breast-fed baby. Entirely too many bot- 


which are 


Sunshine is good for the baby, provided| tle-fed babies, ‘however, are given feed- 
it does not shine directly into his eyes,|imgs which are not free from harmful 


germs, which fail to supply the necessary 
food elements, and which’are not readily 


digesteds It is for this reason that, bot-) 


tle-fed babies as a ¢lass are less healthy 
than those who are breast-fed. 


‘Proper Preparation 


Of Rottle Feedings 


It is not merely because they are bot- 
tle-fed, but because the bottle feedings 
are improperly prepared. Complicated 
formulas and patented baby foods are 
not necessary. The basis of the baby’s 


| feeding is simply milk and sugar, sup- 


plemented with cod liver oil anfl orange 
juice, and, after six months of age, 
with cereals and vegetables. The milk 
must be pure and clean. If bottled milk 
is used, it should be pasteurized, and 


It is very important as to who handles | should be used as soon after milking as 
the baby and who comes in contact with | possible. 
him. Babies are very susceptible to dis-;should be boiled or heated to a suffi- 
ease, especially of the nose and throat. | ciently high temperature to destroy germ 
No one should come in contact with the | life. ‘ 


All’ milk given to the baby 


The heating of milk makes it more 
digestible and does not destroy any val- 


|uable constituents ®f ‘the milk, with the 


possible exception of one of the vitamins 
which is present only in small quantities 
and which can be provided in much 
larger amounts by the giving of orange 
juice daily. Unsweetened evaporated 
milk is safe for the feeding of the baby, 
as it is free from all germ life and is 
often more digestible and no less nutri- 
tious than certified or pasteurized milk. 


nary liquid milk. 

All that is necesary to add to the dried 
milk for preparing the bottle feeding” is 
sugar and the requisite amount*of water, 
which will vary with the needs of the in- 
dividual baby. Cane sugar, corn syrup, 
or maltose-dextrin mixtures may be 
used as the sugar. The sugar or syrup 
bought from the grocery store is quite 
as good as the expensive baby sugars 


should be prescribed by a physician. 

The baby’s formula must not only be 
prepared with care and cleanliness, but 
must be keep free from contamination 
after preparation. It must be put iy 


addition to the bottle, every baby should 
receive one-Half to one teaspoonful of 
cod liver oil twice a day and from one to 
two tablespoonfuls of orange juice or 
tomato juice. These two additions to the 
diet serve to supply the necessary vita- 
mins, to improve the. nutrition, and to 
prevent rickets and scurvy. 


—— should usually be added to the 
iet. 

In order to determine whether the 
baby’s food is; sufficient, it is necessary 
that the baby should ‘be weighed at. reg- 
ular intervals. 
gain as much as four or five ounces a 
week, it is probable that his food is in- 
sufficient or that he is suffering from 
some disease which requires medical at- 
tention. : ote ar 

One of the most serious conditions 
among babies is diarrhea. This may be 
due to the giving of contaminated food 
or water, or to infection somewhere in 
the body, when it is accompanied by 
fever. Only too often fever, fretfulness, 
and diarrhea in babies are attributed to 
teething. As a matter of fact, teething 
rarely causes symptoms, especially fever, 


call for a medical examination. In most 
instances the fever of babies is found to 
be due to a cold in the head, infeetion of 
the ears, or infection in the urinary 
tract. Examination of the nose, throat, 
ears, and urine usually reveals the cause 
of the trouble. When the infection is 
properly treated, the ediarrhea usually 
takes care of itself. 

With the occurrence of diarrhea and 
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Sept. 10.—Arrive Del Monte Junction, 
| Calif. (motor to San Francisco p. m.). 
| , Sept. 11.—San Francisco and vicinity. 
| Sept. 12.—Portland, Oreg. 
| Sept. 13.—Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
|} south shore stations, Harbor Defenses of 
Columbia, 
| Sept. 14.—North shore stations. 
| Sept. 15.—Fort Lewis, Harbor Defenses 
of Puget Sound. 
Sept. 16.—Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 17.—Spokane, Wash. 
| Wright). 
Sept. 18.—Missoula, Mont. (Fort Missoula), 
| Sept. 19,—Bismarck, N, Dak. (Fort Lin- 


(Fort George 


n). 
Sept, 20.—Minneapolis, Minn. (Fort Snell- 
ing). \ 
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Federal Trade Commission 
| Fire Spurs Efforts to Start 
Construction by Middle 
[oe 1931 
[Continued from Page 1B 


ume of such records was said to require 
cubic feet of storage space in a. larger 


Y 
x 


the Archives Building had anticipated. 
‘Besides the protection of the records 
from fire, the committee has, concluded 
that provision for protection from the 
air_itself must be carefully considered, 
for, it was explained, too dry or too 
humid atmospheric conditions are likely 
to damage the records. Since they are, 
for the most part, of a permanent char- 
acter all of the factors that work to 
maintain the papers and documents in 
the form in which they ‘were admitted 
are receiving the Commission’s careful 
study, it was stated, 


Records Largely Intact 


A recheck of damage done by the fire 
Aug. 30 which partially destroyed) ‘the 
Federal Trade Commission’s quarters has 
revealed that files and records are largely 
intact,. it was stated orally Sept. 2 on 
behalf of the Commission. 

The flames did not reacH™the section 
of the frame structure in which most of 
the valuable records were stored and 
some of them have merely become sod- 
den with water, it was explained. 

It has not been determined whether 
scheduled hearings, including the utilities 
investigation, which was to have been 
resumed Sept. 16, will be deferred. A 
private office building is being considered 
for use by part of the Commission, it 
was stated, while some offices may be 
moved into another Government tempo- 
rary structure. Efforts are being made 
to salvage all possible property and an 
inventory will be taken to determine def- 
Tt the extent of the damage, it was 
stated. 





Damage Undermined 
The extent of damage to the Women’s 


the Bureau. A complete survey of the 
loss suffered will be made as soon as 
theBureau is established in its new quar- 


days. 


; Bureau, of the Department of Labor, is 
restricted to furnishings and records of 
a repla:eable nature, the publicity di- 
rector of the -Bureau, -Miss Shirley, 
stated orally. x 

Valuable records of the, Social Service 
|Tivfsion, Miss Shirley said, covering 
about three years of intensive research 
| work in Child Delinquency and Juvenile 
Court work, which were thought at first 
to have ee damage, 
have been found to be intact, except for 
portions which, she said,. will be easily 
replaced. 

All files and furnishings of both the 
|*Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bu- 
real are being transferred to the adjoin- 
ing temporary -building, where inven- 
tories of losses are to be made. The Bu- 
reaus will resume their regular activ- 
Miss Shirley said, as soon as they 
can become established in their new 
quarters. 
nnn 
until the cause can be found, it is us- 
ually best to cut down on the amount 
of food given the baby. This may be 
done by pouring out half the bottle and 
filling it up with water, or, in case the 
diarrhea is very severe, giving nothing 
out water by mouth for several feedings 
until the doctor can ascertain the cause 
of the trouble. 

In such a short statement as this, it 
|is impossible to touch on all of the phases, 
jof keeping the baby well. The most 
important ones have been mentioned. 
An _ excellent booklet on the care of 
babies has been prepared by the United 
States Public Health Service. This is 
entitled “The Care of Your Baby,” and 
may be obtained free of charge by ad- 
dressing the Surgeon General of. the 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. . 
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; amount than some of the proponents of | 


Bureau of the Department of Labor is as: 
yet undetermined, it was announced at. 


ters, it was said, and a statement of find- ’ 
dings will be made public within a few 


Damage sustained by the Childrens’ 
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Diverse Phases |Farmer Must Take Initiative 
Says Mr. Legge 


Of Agriculture 


~— To Be Discussed 


First Inter-American Confer- 
ence in Washington to Be 
Featured by Reports From 


Delegates of 21 Nations | 


Every important phase of agriculture, 
both scientific and economic, will be cov- 
ered in the program of the first inter- 
American conference on agriculture, for- 
estry, and animal industry, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 8 to 20, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Sept. 2. 

The conference is to be held under the 
auspices of the Federal Government, and 
th Department of Agriculture is collab- 
orating with the Pan American Union in 

‘ preparing for the meeting, which will 
discuss surveys and inventories, land, 
forestry, animal industry, crop produc- 
tion, agricultural education, and agricul- 
tural economics. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Specialists of the Department have 
prepared most, of the more than 50 pa- 
pers and repofts to be presented at the 
conference. These, with comparative sta- 
tistics of imports and exports of agri- 
cultural, forestry, and animal industry 
products of the 21, American republics 
and of international trade in sugar, cof- 
fee, cacao, rubber, and fibers, have been 
published in a 484-page volume for the 
usé of the delegates. 


Meeting of Experts 


“The .Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Indus- 
try,” says the introduction to the vol- 
ume, “will probably be the first of a se- 
ries to convene periodically in the cap- 
itals of the countries of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. It will be a meeting of ex- 
perts from the American nations, called 
together to promote systematic research 
in agriculture, forestry and animal indus- 
try, and to establish agencies for this 
work. The conference has a threefold ob- 


jective: (1) To define the outstanding 


problems in each country that may be 
solved’ by inter-American cooperation; 
(2) to discuss the policies and methods 
to be followed in solving these problems; 
and (3) to consider the establishment and 
location of research stations or labora- 
tories and means of financing them. 

The agenda to be laid before the dele- 
gates are the result of two years of pre- 
paratory work by the Pan Amerjcan 
Union, the national committees, and 
scientific organizations in the 21 repub- 
lics. During the ¢onference delegates 
will..visit scientific laboratories and ex- 
perimental stations im or near Washing- 
ton to view special exhibits and to in- 
spect equipment and methods. 

“The conference comes at an oppor- 
tune time. , 
development of Latin America is be- 
ginning to quicken, and an increasing in- 
terest in agriculture is noticeable in all 
the countries, as evinted by the recent 
.ereation of agricultural departments, 
schools, societies, and experimental sta- 
tions and laboratories. 

“It is of prime importance that -the 
conservation, exploitation, and develop- 
ment of natural resources in America 
should be effected by the most rational 
methods. The value of certain proce- 
dures should be made generally known. 
If this is done, it will be easier to under- 
stand, for example, how necessary it is 
that the American republics, before de- 
fining any policy for conserving and util- 
izing natural resources, should make 
agricultural surveys, take inventories of 


natural resources, and classify soils. The| 


conference will discuss the question of 
publie-lands, for, in the opinion of many, 
the solution of this problem will deter- 
mine the trend of social and economic 
evolution in the countries affected for 
many years to come.” 


Plant Disease Study 

The importance of survey work, par- 
ticularly in relation to a plant-disease re- 
search and control program, is empha- 
sized in one of the papers, which declares 
that, “the business of growing crops is 
too much a gamble.” The paper says in 
art: 


“With the adoption of new, scientific | 


and more business-like methods in agri- 
culture, it becomes increasingly important 
that greater effort should be made to re- 
duce th: risks of production. In the 
United States we have heard a great deal 
of late about farm relief and greater 
stabilization in agriculture. 

It is pointed out that produttion is 
very uncertain; that, on account of years 
of scarcity and years of plenty, output 
can not be controlled and prices fluctuate 
greatly, to the financial disadvantage of 
both producers-and consumers. The busi- 
ness of growing crops is too much of a 
gamble. Something should be done to 
reduce hazards, such as frost, wind, 
drought, flood, insect pests and plant dis- 
eases,” \ 

Inspections Arranged 

In addition to the opening of the con- 
ference ‘by the ‘Secretary of State and 
talks by leading,specialists in the round- 
table discussions, there will be addresses 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Starfdards, and responses by 
eminent. representatives of the Latin- 
American republics. 

Places of interest to be visited by the 
delegates will include the Arlington, Va.; 
Experiment Farm; the plant field sta- 
tion at Glendale, Md., and the animal 
husbandry and dairy industry experiment 
farms at Beltsville, Md. Plans have been 
made for several official luncheons _in 
honor of the visiting delegates. The De- 
partment plans to show some of its mo- 
tion pictures on one or more evenings, 
as well as at some of the round-table 
discussions. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 2 


8 to 10 a. m.—The President was en- 
gaged with secretarial staff and in an- 
swering mail correspondence. 

10 a. m.—The President left for Bal- 
timore, Md., to review a parade of the 
81st annual national encampment-of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

12 noon.—The President was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given at the 
Maryland Club, Baltimore, by the Mayor 
of Baltimore, William F. Broening. 

p. m.—The President and luncheon 
arty, including Governor Albert C. 
itchie, and Mayor Broening, went to 

the Baltimore City Hall where they re- 
viewed fhe parade of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


the White House Executive 


4 5:45 p. m.—The Prestdent and party 
' wolarned. to 


1 Act. Regardless of what measure of suc- 


The pace of the economic | 


To Get Relief, 


| year, you people will probably be inter- 


ested in hearing something of the prog- 
ress made to date in carrying out the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 


cess the present Board may have in car- 
; rying out its, provisions, the fact remains 
that a distinct Step forward has been 
made by agriculture jp securing recogni- 
tion of the fact that agriculture as an 
industry is entitled to the same consid- 
‘eration at the Government’s hands as has 
been granted to other industries in the 
past. 

The much-talked-about disparity as ke- 
tween agricultural producers and those 
in other groups is a broad question, and 
one naturally approaches it with the idea 
of finding out why this dispartity should 
|exist. The answer seems to me ‘simple 
jand it is that unorganized agriculture | 
can not adjust its’ operations to meet 
changing conditions such as were brought 
about by the World War as easily as can | 
the more highly organized industries. 
There are 6,500,000 of these farm- fac-° 
tories, and for the most part each of 
them has been pretty independent of each | 
and every other one. The tendency in | 
industries has been to work togther in 
larger units, resulting in a far greater 
degree of controt of production and also 
a greater voice in the price at which the 
‘commodity should sell. 


Perhaps the soundest advice we can 
give to agriculture is contained in the 
one word, “organize.” Properly organ- 
ized, I can not see any reason why agri- 
culture might not go even farther than 
industry, inasmuch as most of your prod- 
ucts are consunied every day and sev- 
eral times. a day and the consumption 
= be fairly continuous if we are to 
ive. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty we have 
to contend with in accomplishing results 
under the terms of the act is the rather 
prevalent belief on the part of the people 
we are trying to serve that some mys- 
terious way is going to be found where 
through legislative action the handicap 
under which agriculture is suffering will 
be removed and their position made se- 
cure without any action on the part of 
the farmer himself. My friends, this 
is not even a good dream. It is cur- 
rently believed that dreams sometimes 
come true, but this one never will. 

Our ‘Department of Agriculture has 
been issuing what they call “Outlook! 
Reports” for a number of years past. 
It is not for me to contend that they 
are always accurate, but certainly these 
reports carry more information as to the 
conditions affecting any commodity and 
as to the probable outlook for future 
demand than it is possible for you to 
obtain from any other source. One, 
|trouble has been in the past that the| 
jinformation apparently has’ not gotten 
through to the man interested and that 
is the farmer producing the commodity. 
Earnest efforts are being made to revise 
and condense this vast fund of informa- 
tion and put it in such shape that the 
| producer can readily understand just how 
it applies to his particular problem. 


| Smaller Grains Offer 
Substitute for Corn 


Here in New York State yéur problem 
is somewhat different from any other: 
agricultural section. You are all sellers 
when it comes to dairy products and cer- 
tain other farmecommodities, but, on the 
other hand, the majority of you are 
buyers when it comes to feed for your 
dairy herds. Therefore, your special 
interest is to see that the price of .what 
might be called the refined or finished 
product, such as butter, cheese, bacon 
and other food products ready for im- 
médiate consumption, are commensurate 
with the price of the raw materials used 
in this class of manufacturing. 


Your State college is doing wonderful | 
work testing out and recommending to 
you different feeds which may be sub- 
stituted for some other in order to take 
the greatest possible advantage of price 
changes. For example: Today wheat is 
a far cheaper feed than corn and yet 
those of you who have been accustomed 
to feeding a corn ration are*rather slow 
to change. Sometimes we learn useful 
lessons in adverse conditions and that 
may prove to be true in the present case. 
Owing to the great drought the. corn 
crop is very small, propbably a deficit 
of 600,000,000 bushels below the normal 
consumption of the country. This is in- 
deed a calamity to those districts where 
the crop was lost, but it would be a far 
greater calamity were the country not 
in position to substitute other grains to 
make up this shortage. It so happens 
that simultaneously with this vast de- 
crease in corn production the Nation 
has an excessively large supply of all 
the small grains. Wheat, rye, oats and 
barley are available in large quantities 
and at low prices. They can be substi- 
tuted‘for corn in the feeding ration for 
practically any class of feeding, although 
the best percentage to use would vary 
somewhat as between different kinds of 
livestock. Your State college will be glad 
to give you detailed information as to 
the best mixtures for any particular 
class of feeding. 
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Chairman of Farm Board Asserts Producers Must Organize 
Since Federal Body Merely Can Assist in 
Stabilizing Agriculture 


‘pared to other sections of the country | 


| of the consumer’s dollar, it is my notion | 
|bounty (£ equals $4.86). The bill regu- 
j veloped to considerably larger propor-|lates’ working ‘conditions and rates of | partment; and the Dominion Observatory 





| Operation of Law Based 
On Farmers’ Cooperati>n ’ 


During the earlier months of the 
Board’s activities we used frequently to 
hear it said that the Farm Board could 
do little, if anything, for the farmers in 
the northeastern area. Nothing could 
be farther from the facts. Those inter- 
ested in agriculture have much in cem- 
mon in that,anything which proves to 
be to the benefit o:’ one class will to 
some extent be reflected + others. As 
a matter of fact,.w« have found it pos- 
sible to extend a helping hand to some 
group of farmers in pretty nearly every 
State in the Union, the extent of the 
help depending more largely on the ex- 
tent to which the farmers were organ- 
ized to take advantage of the provisions 
of the act than upon any territorial or 
local conditions. Ffnancially, it has been! 
exiended’to 17 different classes of agri- 
cultural products. It is, of course, im- 
possible to treat all exactly alike, but 
this could be done to a very measurable 
extent if all groups were equally well 
organized. The whole operation of the 
law is based on collection, cooperative 
action on the part oj the farmers them- 
selves. We cannot loan to an individual 
farmer, or to a merchant or a banker, 
loans being restricted to cooperative or- 
ganizations; producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled. It may not be prac- 
tical in all cases to have a cooperative 
for each particular commodity, but when 
you group vegetables as a class, or fruits 
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as a class, there is no serious difficulty in, 
setting up an organization that will en | 
able the producers to derive benefit | 


: from it. 


Some of the changes that have taken | 
place in agricultural conditions in the | 
Empire State are a little difficult for me | 
to understand. My first business con- 
tact with New York agriculture was | 
something over 40 years ago. The man-| 
ager of a branch house with whom [}' 
was discussing credits referred to the, 
best collection period as being a period | 
when the apple crop would move. The} 
New York State apples used to have a) 
national and international reputation. As | 
a boy back on the farm in a far western | 
State, when we were able to get a barrel | 
of New York apples for Christmas it was 
a real occasion. Everybody regarded | 
them as being the finest quality produced | 
anywhere. Aren’t you people in the Em- 
pire State rather neglecting this com- 
modity and if:so, why? | 


| 
Your land values are not high as com- | 


where this crop is raised extensively. | 
Large .consuming markets are close at | 
hand and certainly no one can produce | 


a better quality of product. With a good | 


i strong marketing organization to insure | 


the producer getting his full percentage | 


that this industry might be safely de- 


tions than at present... However, it is not 
my purpose to discuss your local produc- 
tion problems as your State college is 
far better qualified to do this intelli- 
gently than I am. J am sure you are 
more interested.in knowing how the gov- 


;ernmental agency I represent may be 


helpful. 
Farmer Must Act First 
To Obtain Assistance 


In the first place, J think we can place 
at your disposal Men well qualified to 
assist in organization along sound lines 
the cooperative associations necessary 
to secure for you the best results that 
market conditions will justify. When so 
organized we Can assist you in financing 
such organizations. In _ collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture we 
can furnish the best information avail- 
able as to market outlook and prospects 
and assist cooperatives in providing 
proper facilities for the warehousing 
and handling of, any agricultural com- 
modity. You will notice that in‘ all these 
operations we say we-can assist. «The 
start must be made by the producers 
themselves. We haven’t any power to 
compel you to do anything; don’t want 


}any such power, and wouldn’t use it if 


we had it. Unless we are able to sell 
to you the idea that it is for your own 
benefit to follow any course of action, 
it is not our disposition to interfere in 
any way. 

Back of organized marketing, of course, 
lies the question of orderly production. 
We sometimes go rather far afield in the 
production of some particular commogity 
as compared to some other, which is quite 


|natural when we have 6,500,000 factores, 


each producing without regard to what 
the other does. A striking illustration 
of this is what has happened in wheat 


yand corn production during the past 15 


years, during which period corn acreage 
planted in the United States has actu- 
ally decreased 2,500,000 acres while 
wheat has increased 14,000,000 acres. 
The results were plainly apparent, in 
market prices even before the drought 
disaster affected the corn market. For 


months previously -the prices of wheat 


and corn have been running very nearly 
the same level. 

Overproduction of any commodity is 
yot in the best interests of the producer. 
If you will check back the market re- 


‘turns as far as we have any record of 


them you will find in nearly every case 
that the largest financial return is for 
a medium or slightly under normal crop. 
Within recent years we have the illus- 
tration of the potato growers increasing 
the yield 142,000,000 bushels and receiv- 
ing for it $242,000,000 less for the 
smaller yield of the year previous. The 
comparatively small corn erop of ’24 
brought the farmers $300,000,000 more 
than they got for 600,000,000 bushels 
lerger crop the following year. In ’23 
the cotton growers of the South got 
nearly $600,000,000 more money than 
they received three years later with 
nearly double the production. In the 
suggestion that more attention be paid 
to a\situation that is generally reflected 
in héavy,inventories or’ carry-overs for 
preceding years we are only suggesting 
the application to agriculture of the fun- 
damental principles that must be used 
by any industrial organization to pros- 
per. The fact that the larger industries 
have learned to watch this closely has 
perhaps hdd more to do with their better 
financial return than any other one fea- 
ture of their business. 


No Change in Law 
Advised at Present : 


From our experience of the past few 
months the Farm Board confidently be- 
lieves that the principles of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act not only are sound 
but offer the best approach to dealing 
with the farm problem. Various sugges- 
tions have been made of changing the 
law. Such action, in our opinion, would 
be a serious mistake. It may be that 
greater experience will demonstrate the 
need for ameridment, but that time has 
not arrived, It is our judgment that sub- 
stantial progress is beiz¢ made in de- 
veloping cooperative marketing and that 


: much more can be expected in the future. 


Tinkering with the law at this time very 
likely would check the progress that is 
being made by growers in organizing 
for collective action with the result that 
those who are opposing cooperative mar- 
keting, and not the farmer, would be 
benefited, ‘ 

Agriculture cannot be made prosper- 
ous b¥ legislation. That will come only 
when the producers operate their indus- 
try on a sound financial basis. The Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act+ offers them a 
means.-of organizing to do this collec- 
tively. Success of the program that is 
being developed under that law will de- 
pend largely on the willingness of farm- 
ers to take advantage of the opportunity 
before them, 
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Southern Hardwood Lumber Buyer 


Serving Canadian corporations solicits fur- 
ther United States connection. Thirty years 
in Southern territory, on the ground, in 
touch with conditions, you get results, clean 
record, reliable, quick, confidential service. 
Cost based on results, Correspondence in- 
vited. KE, W, Pratt, Jr., Lee Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn. “The World’s Hardwood Market.” 


Australia Plans 


Shale Oil Bounty 


|Revival of Federal Assistance’ 


Proposed to Stimulate 
Production 


The Federal Government of Australia 
is planning a return toe the shale oil 
bounty in an endeavor to establish ex- 
traction of oil from domestic shale on a 
commercial basis, the Department of 
Commerce has been informed by the As- 
sistant, Trade. Commissioner at Sydney, 
H. P. Van Blarcom, according to a state- 
ment Sept, 2. 

The previous bounty expired in Au- 
gust, 1929, says’ the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 

It is understood that the new bill is 
being introduced at. the request of sev- 
eral companies formed to work deposits 
in New South Wsles and one which has 


already established a plant in Tasmania, 
where shale oil is being produced in 
small quantities. Present high prices 
for gasoline make an additional induce- 
ment to encourage the shale industry. 


The proposed bill gives a bounty of 
5% pence a gallon up to 3,500,000 gal- 
lons a year, 2 pence a_gallon above that 
to 5,000,000 a year, 134 pence a gallon 
up to 8,000,000 a year, and 1% a gallon 
for over 8,000,000 gallons a year. These 
rates would be decreased if the ‘com- 
panies earned more than 10 per. cent 
profit on capital expenditure. Payments 
are limited to £67,500 a year, or £202,500 
for three years, the duration of the 


wages. 


Setting up a State-wide credit organi- 
zation in Oklahoma as a private corpora- 
tion, capitalized at about $1,000,000, to 
make loans to the extent’of not more than 
10 times its capital, with funds provided 
by intermediate credit banks, was agreed 
fupon at a conference between a commit- 


| by Governor William J. Holloway, and the 
| Federal Farm Board, mcluding the Secre- 
|tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, ex 
| officio member of the Board, on Sept. 2. 
Secretary Hyde made this statement 





/orally on Sept. 2.% The committee was to | 
Hoover the follow- | 


confer with Presiden 
| ing day. Secretary Hydé said the setting 


Error Made in Describing 
Maps Showing Time Zones 


| The description of a national time-zone 
| mtap reproduced in the issue of Sept. 2 
stated erroneously that the map was is- 
{sued by the Bureau of the Census, 
| although the accompanying article stated 
| correctly that the map was a product of 
| the Bureau of Standards, in cooperation 
with other Government agencies. 
| The map was prepared by. the Bureau 
of Standards, of the Départment of Com- 
| merce, with the assistance of the Geolog- 
| ical. Survey, Department of the Interior; 
ithe Interstate Commerce Commission; 
| the Hydrographic Office of the Navy De- 


‘of Canada. 


|tee of Oklahoma State officials, headed | 


Oklahoma to Establish Agency | 


Private Corporation Will Be Capitalized at $1,000,000 to| 
Guarantee Loans From Funds Provided by | 
Intermediate Credit Banks | 





| lege, 


\ 
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| 
up of this drought-relief machinery in| 
Oklahoma would be a type of what is to| 
be expected in the ‘other States affected | 
by the drought and) needing relief. | 

Secretary Hyde also said the drought | 
is spreading to new areas but not to} 
such extent as to require more relief 
measures than those already contem- 
plated. The extension of the drought, 
he said, was to the States of Iowa, | 
northern Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota | 
and Wisconsin, 

The Oklahoma delegation was made} 
up of Governor William J. Holloway, | 
chairman ex-officio; John G. Puterbaugh, | 
McAlester, chairman; P. A. Janeway, 
chairman, board of Liberty National | 
Bank, Oklahoma City;/Dr. Henry G. Ben- | 
nett, President Oklahoma A. & M. Col- | 
Stillwater, and John Nicholas, 


| Chickasha, oil operator. 


| helpfulness possible 


With them in their call of Secretary | 
Hyde were James 'C. Stone, vice chairman 
and Carl Williams, member, of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

The committee, through its spokesman, | 
Governor Holloway, said that they had} 
been assured of. all the cooperation and| 
by the Federal} 
agencies with which they had conferred | 
and added that the committee will con-| 
fer with the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads to see what is available in Feed-| 
eral aid for road construction at’ this | 
time. The problem of unemployment is | 
accentuated, the sGovernor said, by the} 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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President Hoover 


| For Loans as Drought Relief Reviews Parade 


By War Veterans 


Chief Executive Participates | 
In 31st Annual Encamp. 
ment of Men Who Served 
In Other Lands ' 


President *Toover on Sept. 2 motored 
to Baltimore, Md., where he reviewed a | 
parade of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, | 
whose thirty-first annual encampment is 
being held im that city. The President 
left Washington at 10 a. m. for Bailti- | 
more, having dispensed with the regular” 


| Tuesday meeting of the Cabinet. 


The first event on the President’s pro-| 
gram at Baltimore was a luncheon given 
in his honor by the Mayor of Baltimore, 
William F. Broening, at the Maryland 
Club, to which Maryland State officials, 
including Governor Albert C. Ritchie, as 


| well as officers of the National Encamp- 


ment of Veterans of Foreign ‘Wars, 


| were among: the guests. 


Following the luncheon, . President 
Hoover and the party went to the City 
Hall where the parade was reviewed. 
The parade was made up of four divi- 
sions, consisting of Army and Maryland 
National Guard troops, sailors, marines, 
coast guardsmen and veterans of cam-" 
paigns to which the United States has 
been a party since the Civil War. 

Immediatel * after the parade, Presi- 
dent Hoover and his party began the 


| motor trip back to Washington, arriving 


shortly before 6 p. m. 


SILVER WINGS 


THE 


The Ford plane is pl 


ACROSS 


‘FORD PLANE 


anned, constructed and operated: as a com- 


mercial transport. Built of corrugated aluminum alloys, it has - 


great structural strength and durability, and is 


most economical 


to maintain in operation. The uniformity of its material is deter- 
mined by scientific test. All planes have three motors in order 
to insure, reserve power to meet and overcome emergencies. 
The engines mgy be Wright, Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. Ford planes have a cruis- 
ing range of from 580 to 650 miles at speeds between 55 and 135 


miles per hour. Load 


s carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 


The capacity of these planes is 9 to 15 passengers and a crew of 


two (pilot and assista 
toilet, running water, 


nt). Planes can be equipped with a buffet, 
electric lights, adjustable chairs. 


The price of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane is exception: 


ally low—$40,000 to $ 


All 


50,000 at Dearborn. 


the comforts of a yacht 


ERE. SLSR 


Tue Forty-Niners looked up from 


RA S 


their covered 


wagons in awe at the wheeling flight of the Cali- 
fornia condor. Today their sons and daughters 
look down from comfortable arm-chairs, shhadOwed 
by tireless duraluminum wings that outfly the 
lonely condor as an eagle outflies a sparrow. 


Whole fleets of all-metal, tri-motored Ford 
planes wing up and down the coast, from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and southward to Agua 
Caliente... and from Los Angeles eastward to 
join the great airlines that reach across‘the conti- 


nent to the Atlantic Coast. 


The T. A. T.-Maddux planes are today better 
known than the condors ever were, and they are 
as essentially a part of the blue Californian sky- 
scapes, their shadows drifting with the regularity 


” » 
of the mail over snow-capped mountains, orange 


grove and purple sea! 


So dependable are these lines using Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes that during the first 


quarter of the year passenger traffic 


increased 500 


per cent over 1929, Four additional services have 
been added to care for the increase in traffic. 
Passengers carried this year are already being 


numbered in tens of thousands. 


The T. A. T.-Maddux lines demonstrate daily 
that air transportation has definitely become the 
servant of business. For om the Western Coast 
business men are using them. as a positive public 


necessity. 


FORD MOTOR COMPAN y 


Visitors are always ‘welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit . - . 


Z * 


\ 
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tist Mesurial 
Be Raised in 
vy York Harbor 


ft to Commemorate Par- 
ticipation of American 
Naval Forces in Defense 
_Of British Channel 


oa Dover Patrol memorial is to be) 


fected at Fort Hamilton Park, opposite 
_ the Narrows at the ehtrance to New York 


my r, in commemoration of services of 
the United States naval forces in Europe 





| 
| 


| 


| 


during the World War, according to an, 


"announcement just made by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The monument ,will be a duplicate of 
those erected at Dover, England, and at 
Cap Blanc Nez, France, immediately af- 
ter the close of the war and will be con- 
structed by funds presented by the pe 

of Great Britain through the English 

peaking Union in 1920, according to a 
statement issued by the Department. 

“The statement follows in full text: 


A Dover Patrol memorial 


the Narrows at the entrance. to New 
York Harbor, in commemoration of the 
services of the United States Naval 
Férces in Europe during the World War. 


The monument will be a duplicate of| 


those erected at Dover, England, and at’ 
Cap Blanc Nez, France, immediately 
after the close of the war, and will be 
constructed by funds presented by the 

ople of Great Britain through the 

nglish Speaking Union #r 1920. 

Bids for the erection of the monu- 
ment will be opened in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, on 
Sept. 10, 1930. 


Duplicate of Original Design 


The memorial will be a duplicate of | 


those designed by Sir Acton Webb, the 
noted English architect, and will coffsist 
of a hollow granite shaft resembling in 
miniature the’ Washington Monument, 
with a pedestal and base supported by 
a concrete foundation. Inscriptions will 
be placed in the various faces of the 


pedestal. 


The monument will rise about 80 feet | 


above the ground and,will be about 22 
féet square at the base. An ornamental 
bronze door will provide access to the 
interior of the shaft. 

In commemoration of the _ valiant 
work of the Dover Patrol, the British} 
people -shortly after the war raised 
through public subscription enough money 

. to erect two memorial monuments, one} 
on the Dover Cliffs and one at Cap Blanc | 
Nez, France. These monuments were! 
completed and dedicated in 1921. 


10- | 


is to be} 
erected at Fort Hamilton Park, opposite | 


| 


| 
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| methods science can produce. 
| being pumped into a railroad car.con 
the pest 


~ 
‘Plant Quarantine Measures 


The Japanese beetle, responsible for much damage to plant Jife which 
is particularly noticeable on golf courses, is being attacked by the best 
The above photograph shows fumigants 


from spreading. 


F ighting to Loosen F oothold | 


Of Japanese Beetle in America 


Which Evaded Precautions Against Invasion and 


ic a 
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‘Accurate Charts 
Guide Mariners 


On Safe Courses 


Dangers to Navigation Along) 
Seaboard Lessened by 


- 


Modern Records of Floor. 


Of Ocean Near Coast 


Since the days of the earliest ex- 
plorers of the North American conti- 
nent, nautical charts have been in use 
as; aids to navigators; but it has re- 
mained for the- ‘accurately. and  thor- 
oughly prepared charts ef comparatively. 
recent years to minimize dangers in 
movement of vessels near the Nation’s 
coast lines, according tq information 
; made available by the Coast and Geodetic 
| Survey. : 

While the coast 
houses, buoys and other aids to navi- 
gation, it is the nautical chart which 
advises the mariner on the course to be 
followed in relation to the location of 
these aids, the official information em- 
| phasized. 


Coast Lanes Made Safe 

| So it was that vessels cold not be 
navigated near the coast withe confidence 
until thorough surveys had been made 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
r | method of preparing the charts and the 

| information which they contain was. out- 
lined Aug. 30 by the Director of the 
| Survey, R. S. Patton. 
: The construction and publication of a 
| chart involves two separate and distinct 
| processes. The first covers a survey of 
the coast, including the gathering of 
topographic information, the depth of 
the water, the determination of the 
height and time of the tides, the strength 
and direction. of the currents and many 
other details. The correct values of the 
magnetic declination—information of 
fundamental value to the mariner—ap- 


| 


Federal Department of Agriculture. 


taining a load of freight to prevent 


Growth ‘of Child Dependent 


js dotted with light-|- 
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Upon Sufficient. Sound Sleep 


to ; ‘ » 2 ~ , a 
Healthy Processes of Maturing Require Rest, With Proper 


Food and Recreation, Declares Children’s 


Bureau of Department of Labor 


Enough sound sleep, like food and ex- | 


ercise, is essential to the health of every 
child, the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, declares in a statement advis- 
ing parents to give attention to the 
sleeping habit of children. 


Not only does a child w when he 
sleeps, the Bureau states, but from birth 
to maturity demands a definite number 
of hours sleep daily. aneing at birth 
with a requirement of*21 to 22 rours, the 
meceneary sleep decreases progressively 
to 9 op 10 hours when the child reaches 
the age of 16 or 18 years. ‘ 


The statement of the Bureaw follows 
in full text: ys 
Enough™sound sleep is one of. the 
three essentials for a child’s health; the 
other two are right food and outdoor 
play in the sun. These three essentials 
depend on one another. 

If a child gets plenty of simple) food 
and vigorous outdoor play in the sun, 
he is likely to sleep well. If his diet is 
improper and he sits around indoors all 
day he may sleep poorly. If his sleep 
is disturbed or too short he may be tired 
and unable to make the best use of his 
food, and as a result may be undersized 
or underweight, even though he is not 
underfed. 


shipping. In the case of the Yakutat 
Bay earthquake, on the coast of Alaska, 
in 1899, several rocks that were formerly 
submerged appeared above the surface of 
the water. 

Seismographs for recording distant 
earthquakes are operated by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey at its five magnetic 
observatories and at the University of 
Chicago. An earthquake sets up vibra- 
tions in the earth’s crust which ar trans 
mitted through the earth as-well as along 





pears in every chart. . 
Gyro-compass in Common Use 
Although in recent years the gyro- 
compass has come into general use on 
larger vessels, even these continue to 
carry a r-agnetic compass for emergency 
use. There are vast numbers of vesséls 
and smaller craft which depend entirely 


Applied to Suppress Pest 


the surface for great distances, some- 
times completely around the earth. When 
the origin and the time of occurrence of 
an earthquake are — the records of 
the seismograph m it possible to de- 
termine the rate of propagation of the 
vibrations of waves. 

Mr. Patton pointed out that it is found 


|insect which is costing this country many| be more pronounced and more difficult to 


| the United States. 


Whose Ravages Are Costly to Nation 





By Lee A. Strong 
Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration 
The Japanese beetle is an introduced, to the few crops available for food may 


thousands of dollars in control and pre-| avoid. It is also possible’that.in sections 

ventiongof spread in the eastern part of| where early fruit predominate controls | 

|may be much more troublesome and ex- 
It is a pest which need. not have been| pensive. 

brought into this country if only ordi-| The beetle has spread since some 12) 

nary precautions had been observed. It} specfmens were discovered in 1916 until | 

was discovered in the vicinity of Rifer-| what is now designated ’as the “generally | 








{shown requires 


o nthe magnetic_compass. that waves of different character travel 
The second process involves the con-| with different-velocities, and this fact 
struction and publication of the chart.| makes it possible to compute the dis- 
After the survey has-been compléted, the | tance and time of occurrence at the origin 
mass of information gathered must be/of an earthquake from the time of ar- 
classified, studied, compared with data| rival of the various kinds of waves ye- 
from earlier surveys or explorations, and | corded by the seismograph. ~ When tre 
finafly compiled and published as a chart! distances from a number of stations have 
The selection the esséntials to be|been determined in this way, the loca- 
e trained judgment Pf | tion of the origin can be fixed-with con- 
a cartographer, with an intjmate knowl-| siderable accuracy. 
edge of the needs of the mariner. | The information supplied by the rec- 
According to Director Patton, i where | ords of seismographs constitutes a most 
earthquakes have causéd changes in the |,valuable contribution to.the study of the 
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A child grows most when asleep. 
When he is awake the-food that he has 
eaten is used to supply him wie energy 
for his play and other activities, When 
he is asleep his activities are eut down 
to’ almost nothing, and his food can be 
used to renew the tissues that have been 
worn out by the day’s play and to build 
new tissues, i 

The building of new tissue is™called 
growing. Hf the child gets too little 
sleep his growth i8 hindered. 

The faster a child is’ growing, the 

ore sleep he needs. (Adults need less 
sleep than children because they have 
stopped growing.) A baby less than a 
year old grows very. fast and therefore 
‘sleeps most-of the time. When he gets 
a little older he does not grow so fast 
and therefore does not need so much 
sleep. After about a dozen years, when 
the ehild enters the adolescent stage, 
growth speeds up again, and this older 
boy or girl needs even more sleep than 
the child a-year or two younger. Many 
parents do not know this and permit 
these older children to stay up later 
than the younger ones. | As a result boys 
and girls 13 to 15 are often listless and 
inert. They_may be sleepy and tired 
most of the time, and unable to con- 
centrate on their lessons. ; 

Steady loss of sleep is bad for a child’s 
mental and physical development.. A 
full allowance of unbroken hours of 
restful sleep helps normal bodily growth 
and alert mentality. - ‘ 

Sleep required by the average young 
child: At birth, 21-22 hours; at 6 months, 
{18 hours; at 1 year, 16 hours; 2-5 years, 
14 hours. 

Sleep required by the average older 
child: 6-7 years, 12 hours; 8-10 years, 11 
hours; 11-12 years, 10-11 hours. 

Sleep required by the average youth: 
13-15 years, 10-12 hours; 16-18 years, 
9-10 hqurs. 

The early bedtime habit—6 o’clock 
during, infancy and not: later than 7 
throughout early childhood—should be 
unbroken. If the rule is clung to with- 
out any exceptions, evening entertain- 
ments sueh as movies will never be in 
the child’s progra&m, and they will not 
be expected. 

Do not keep the child up to entertain 
| Visitors, and do not allow him to stay up 
| because he begs to. It is unwise to give 
in to a whining chill, and permitting him 
4o lose sleep in this way leads to a vicious 
| circle, 

Loss of sleep makes him irritable and 
| overactive, and overactivity makes him 
| restless and wakeful, so that on follow- 
‘ing evenings it becomes harder and 
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Story of Wyoming 
Is to Be Told in 


Motion Pictures’ 


Scenic Attractions, Historic 
Spots and Industrial Ac- 
tivities to Be Filmed for 
State Records 


\ 

State of Wyoming :— 
Cheyenne, Sept. 2. 
A motion —— review of industrial 
activities and. places of scenic and his- 
torical interest in Wyoming is being pre- 
pared by the State Department of 
Commerce and Industry, according ‘to a 
statement authorized by the Executive 
Manager of the Department, L. L. New- 

ton. . 
Approximately 18,000 feet of motion 
picture film has been exposed in creating 


graphic work having been done during a 
tour of representatives of Department 
which covered 18 of the State’s 23 coun- 
| ties, 

The film, soon to be ready for exhibi- 
tion purposes, will include agricuiturai, 
livestock, mining and manufacturing 
scenes as well as the ws of points 
of public interest, it is stated. , 


The Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks were ineluded in the itinerary of 
the photographic party. 


of film the nucleus of an extensive pic- 
ture libvary of State activities, according 
to the statement. _ 


‘Many Acres of Woodland 
Restored by Reforestation 


Reforestation in the United States 
last year restored to tree growth a total. 
of 111,175 acres, the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
|} culture reports. z 

This included the planting of 31,430 
‘acres by 21 States and two Territories, 
5,920 acres by municipalities, 25,088 
acres by industrial organizations, 539 
acres by schools and colleges, and 1,516 
acres by other organizations. 

Farmers planted 24,825 acres to wind- 
breaks and woodlots, and other. indi- 
viduals planted 3,650 acres, The. Forest 
Service planted 18,207 acres of land on 
national forests last year. (Department 
of Agriculture.) : 


quilly is likely to sleep well-and to be 
easy to manage the next day. 

Clashes between parent and child are 
often due to the fact that the child is 
worn out from lack of sleep. 

‘Teach your child _to associate sleep 
with going-to bed. “Be. sure he is awake 
when you put him into bed, and do not 


this ‘visual review, much of the photo- , 


It is planned to make the 18,000 feet 
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Tt was the plan of the Dover Patrol/ton, N. J., in 1916, and had undoubtedly | infested area” covers some 25,000 square | depth of waters, it is important to make/ nature and properties of the grust and | harder to get him’to go to bed. On the|let him form the habit of falling asleep 


Memorial Society to have a similar monu-|peen in the country for some time pre- 


ment erected in New York Harbor as 
a tribute to the services of the American | 
Navy in the World War. | 


Original Fund Augmented 


In furtherance of this plan, Maj. Eve- 
lyn French, Honorable Secretary of the 
English Speaking Union, on Apr. 21, 
1920, presented to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels, before ‘a dis- 
tinguished gathering, a check for £6,- 
000 as a contribution toward the erec- 
tion of this monument. 

This sum, approximately $23,000, was 
insufficient to cover the cost of build- 
ing at New York a duplicate of the Dover 
monument, and the project has therefore 
been .unavoidably delayed. During the 
intervening years the fund has increased 
to approximately $32,000, and it is now 
hoped that the work can be completed 
for this sum: 

The Dover Patrol was organized by the 
British to defend their transport service 
and/protect the east coast of England 
from the depredations of the German na- 
val forces based at Ostend, Zeebrugge 
and other Belgian ports occupied by the 
Germans during the early days of the 
war, and to protect the left flank of 
the Allied armies in France. 


Frawlers Form Fleet 
Few vessels of the regular navy could 


be spared for this task, vital as it was, | 


and the Dover Patrol was therefore has- 
tily assembled, consisting principally of 
about 70 trawlers from the British fish- 
ing fleet, supplemented by mine sweep- 
ers, a few destroyers, and a_ scouting 
force of airplanes, Through the genius 
of Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, who 
commanded the patrol, a remarkably ef- 


ficient organization was developed, and | 


its exploits and achievements in render- 
ing ineifective the German offensive form 
one of the most thrilling chaptés of 
the naval history of the war. @ 

When Maj. French presented the check 
ms, £6,000 to the American Navy, he 
said: 

“The Dover Patrol memorial fund was 
primarily collected to pay a tribute to 
that section of the British navy which 


kept the British Channel open during the | 
vessels | 
through the Straits of Dover with a loss| 


war, which escorted 125,000 


of 73 vessels. 
Reminder of Cooperation 


“The British cdmmittee of the fund felt | 


that they would like to present to the 
Government of the United States a sum 
of money, however modest, for the spe- 
cific purpose of erecting in America a 
monument which would serve for all 
time as a reminder of the cordial coop- 
gretion which existed between the Amer- 

an and British navies during the war, 
and in addition to record our admiration 
for the important part the American 
Navy played in the war. 

“Your American naval airmen from 
Dunkirk and elsewhere participated in the 
work of patrolling the channel, and in 
England we bear in grateful remem- 
brance the vital part your Navy played 
in European waters, not only in subma- 
rine chasing and convoying but also in 
laying the great mine field in the ‘far 
northern waters of the North Sea—the 
greatest «nine field in‘ history. 


Friendliness to America 


“During the latter stages of the war, 
it was my good fortune to meet many 
of the officers and men of the American 
Navy and I can assure you that they left 
friends wherever they were stationed 
with us. I do not think I am exaggerat- 
ing when I refer to the extraordinary 
spirit of good fellowship which existed 
between the English-speaking navies, a 
cooperation which Admiral Beatty re- 
‘ferred to when he designated the men of 


the American and British navies as ‘com- | 


-rades of the mist.’ 
“The monolith which I understand 


your Department will erect will be an| 
t copy of the obelisk already in| 


course of erection on the Cliffs of Dover 


in Great Britain and near Cap Blanc Nez | 


“in France which testifies to the coopera- 


tion of the Frerth and British navies | 


during the war.” 


vious to its initial finding. 

In any event it was brought into the} 
country before there were any restric- 
tions against the, admission of plants! 
{and nursery stock which would have} 
been effective in pteventing its entry. 

The Federal Plant Quarantine Act was | 
not passed by Congress until 1982. Be-| 
fore that time there were no Federal | 
restrictions of any kind preventing or 
regulating the bringing of plants into 
this country and it was not until some 
time later that a quarantine was pro- 
jmulgated by the United States Depart- | 
jment of Agriculture regulating the ad- | 
mission from abroad of plants and) 
nursery stock and seeds. 


The Japanese beetle is believed to have ' 
jbeen brought from Japan in soil with| 
shipments of Japanese Iris or Azaleas | 
or similar products. The beetle spends 
several months of its life in soil in the 
‘larvae or grub stage. Since the adult 
| beetle would be so extremely unlikely to 
| be carried from Japan to this country it 
| Seems certain that the pest was brought 
jin as a gruW. On account of the fact that | 
;many serious plant pests are carried in 
this manner,the control of soil move- 
ment is considered of fundamental im- 
portance in preventing the spread of such | 
pests. Hence*the statement that this 
plant enemy would have been kept out of | 
the country if only ordinary precautions | 
|had been observed prior to the inaugura- | 
‘tion in 1912 of the national policy to pro- | 
| tect the farms, gardens and forestry of | 
this country from the ravages of foreign 
plant pests. 


Little Known of Habits 
Of Beetle in Japan 


So little is known of the habits of the 
| beetle in Japan that upon its discovery | 
|in New Jersey there was little to indi- | 
cate whether or not it would become a} 
pest in its new homé. Observation of its 
habits, however, soon indicated the na-| 
| ture of its attack on plants, and eradica- | 
tion measures were undertaken, How- | 
,ever, for certain reasons, including the | 
| fact that funds were limited, the eradi- | 
|cation effort was not successful. | 
The beetle is not considered a serious | 
pest in Japan, probably on account of the | 
| work of native parasites. In this country, 
| however, as an adult beetle it attacks the | 
foliage of more than 200 different plants 
and trees, as well as a number of varie- 
ties of fruits. 
In the larval or grub stage the insect 
‘eats the roots of grasses in lawns, golf 
| courses, and similar plantings: As many 
;as 300 to 800 grubs have been found in| 
one square yard of soil-in areas of heavy | 
jinfstation, The adult skeletonizes foli-, 
age, and its method of attack on fruit 
is to actually devour the fruit. As many 
| as 250 beetles have been noted on one 
apple. It may be said that these are the 
extreme cases coming under the observa- 
| tion of investigators. 
| In its present area of infestation the | 
adult beetle has been able to find more | 
; than 200 plants and trees upon whichrit | 
| likes to feed. There is no scarcity of elm 
trees, roses, grape vines and fruit tree 
foliage. The beetle is especially fond of 
| the foliage of the plants mentioned, but 
| will thrive equally well and do the same 
| damage upon rrany other plants, if these 
| are not immediately available. Early 
| ripening fruits are most attractive to the 
| pest. 4 
Control of Adult Pest 
With Arsenic Sprays 
| The adult beetle can be controlled with | 
, the usual arseni¢al sprays, and in the} 
| commercial orchards in the area now in- 
fested good control has been obtained 
| through the proper adjustments of spray 
schedules, The grubs in the soil are con- 
| trolled in nurseries and lawns by the 
placing in the soil of arsenate of lead. 
This treatment i expensive and would 
not be used as a control measure in the 
ordinary lawn or grass plot. 
It seems reasonable to 
when the insect becomes established in 
| sections of the country where it does not 
‘have the wide choice of food, the damage” 


| 
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expect that | 


miles in the States of New Jersey, Péehn- 
sylvania, New York, Delaware, Connecti- | 
cut and Maryland. Naturally the quar- 
antine covers a considerable territory not 
actually infested. This must be the case 
in order to cover the area which is‘ ac- 
tually infested, together with a sufficient 
margin for safety to uninfested, locali- 
ties. In addition there is an, area of 
18,293 square miles surrounding this 
“generally infested area” designated as 
“the lightly infested area,” or “barrier 
zone.” Thig zone involves parts of the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
In addition there are some four outlying 
points of infestations in the States of 
Virginia, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts not within the Federal quarantine 
area, but under State regulations as to 
clean-up and movement of products. 


Federal Cooperation | * 
With State Administrations 


The Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the States concerned, is making 
every reasonable effort to prevent the 
spread of the beetle, while attempts are 
being made to work out effective controls 
through research which involve the study 
of insecticides and the introduction and 
establishment of parasites. These lat- 
ter phases of the work arg being handled 
by the Bureau of Entomology of the De- 
partment, and by the &ffected States. 
The artificial spread of a strong, vigor- 
ous flying insect like the Japanese beetle 


| is exceedingly difficult to cut down and 
| the normal or natural spread is impossi- 
| ble to prevent. 


The beetle is spreading 
year by year and from present indications 
will continue to do so. A determined ef- 
fort is being made to .prevent the spread 
of the beetle to points at distance from 


| the present infested area. Nursery stock 


shipments, the movement of sand, soil 
and earth,shipments, and ‘shipments of 
cut flowers, fruits and vegetables, are so 
regulated as to reduce to she minimum 
the chances of carriage of the insect. 


The quarantine does not operate as an 
embargo, but has.the effect of keeping 
many markets open to the products of 
the infested area which might otherwise 
be closed. . 
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Fire was just the start 
>f our troubles 


e didn’t realize—the morn- 
ing after the fire—what a lot 
of grief we faced. We felt 
pretty secure in the heavy fire 
insurance we carried. But with 
production stopped—money go- 
ing out and none coming in— 
we’re wondering how long we 
can stand the gaff. If we don’t 
get going soon, we'll be sunk, 

” 7 * 


A Hartford Businéss In- 
terruption Policy guarantees 
your income when fire stops 
your business. Write for 
the booklet “Mr. Dixon” 
which explains the protec- 
tion that begins where your 
fire insurance leaves off. 


* 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Conrecticut 
Ce 


new surveys at once to insure safety of interior of the/eatth, Mr. Patton said. - 
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N. C., a typical American city 
grocery prices of advertised 


It found food prices in chain 
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THE 
GREAT 


from $84 to $112 a year. 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic @ Pacific Tea Co. 


Note: This is number XII of a series of advertise- 
ments ‘appearing in a great mqny newspapers, 


‘other hand, a child who goes to bed tran- 
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The University of North Carolina recently made 
an investigatior of retail food prices in Durham, 
. It found that chain store’ 


goods were 13.79 cents in 


the dollar lewer than prices in other stores. 


The University :of Kentucky announced a few 
days later that it had made a retail price study of 
all sorts of food in Lexington, Ky., another typical city. 


store groceries were 14.03 


cents in the dollar lower than prfces in other stores. 


The average American family spends for food 
between $600 and $800 a year, according to esti- 
mates of the best known authorities. This means that 
the average family buying its food at chain stores saves 


Customers of A&P knew these facts before these 
impartial investigations were made. . It is in thé public 
interest that everyone should know them. 


- 





anywhere else. 


Three Cold Facts 


Of vital interest to every citizen 
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ODERN civilization, figuratively speaking, 
M fests upon a paper foundation. Yet paper is 
perhaps one of the least acclaimed, most taken-for- 
granted of the many products which mankind 
today finds essential. 

The earliest form of paper was papyrus, used by 
the Egyptians as early as two thousand years B. C. 
Paper formed from pulp was first:made by the 
Chinese, early in the Christian era. However, it 
was many centuries later before the art of paper 
making found its way to Europe, when it was in- 
troduced by Arabians into Spain. 

In this country the paper industry began in 1690. 
In succeeding generations it developed gradually, 
hampered by the limited supply of rags. In 1810, 
there were about two hundred small mills, each 
producing a few hundred pounds of .paper a day. 
. Early in the nineteenth century, however, there 
began a series of events which gave a mighty im- 
pulse to the growth of the paper industry, so that 
by 1875 the United States was the largest paper 
maker and paper user in the world,'a position it 
still holds. 


A Century of Machine Methods 


During all the previous development, paper 
making had changed little in its essentials. It was 


Financing the PAPER and PULP INDUSTRY 


WH the introduction of ‘machinery, the financial 
structure of paper plants underwent a -radical 
change. Except for scattered mills that specialize in 
quality products rather than quantity of output, the 
entire industry became large. scale. Great combinations 
developed. gOne of the earliest took over,sixteen mills at 
the end of the Nineteenth century and was capitalized at 
$40,000,000. Its growth is indicated by the fact that its 
present capitalization approximates $220,000,000; it con- ° 
trols seventy companics. 
¢ The enormous capital involved in the construction, 
equipment, and operation of pulp and paper plants is 
due to the fact that this industry is more highly ma- 
chinized than most others. In addition, large power 
resources are essential; immense reserves of timber must 
be assured; and for profitable production, the entire 
process must be conducted on an immense scale. 
Because of the slow turnover of capital it is difficult 
for pulp and paper companies to finance their expansion 
and working capital needs out of earnings or bank loans. 
Needed capital is hence supplied in substantial volume 
through bond financing. Indeed, the modern pulp and 
paper industry may be termed an “‘investor’s industry.’’ 
Many companies have increased the diversity of their 
products and several augment their. revenues through 
the, sale of hydro-electric power. All this, of course, 
makes for the stabilization of earning power. The secur- 
ities of leading pulp and paper corporations are already 
quite familiar to American investors. The conservative 
bonds of leading companies are worthy of consideration 
among eeactically all classes of investors. 
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made from a pulp, usually produced from rags, the 
fibers of which were matted in sheet form in molds. 
The pulp layers were then subjected to pressure to 
squeeze out the water, and the sheets thus formed 
were dried. Late in the eighteenth century the 
Hollander machine, which superseded hand meth- 
ods in beating pulp, was introduced. This was fol- 


lowed by machines to handle the pulp through the ) 


paper making process. A crude cylinder machine 
was developed in this country. The turning point, 
however, from hand to machine methods was 
reached in 1800 with the development of the 
Fourdrinier machine, invented by Louis Robert in 
France. This is today the basic machine in the 
manufacture of paper. The first Fourdrinier in this 
country was set up in 1827. 


| The Wood Pulp Industry 


But, machine methods, to realize their itnmense 
possibilities, needed a more plentiful source of raw 
material. Even the slow hand methods had taxed 
the supply of rags for paper making. Theoretically, 
almost any fibrous vegetable material may be used 
for paper making. At first, to supplement the rags, 
and supply pulp for machines, straw was used. In 
1840 a method was found, by Keller in Germany, 
of reducing wood to pulp by means of grinding. 
This at once opened up a vast source of the needed 
taw material, and virtually founded a great .sup- 
plementary industry—thatef pulp making. Later 
chemical processes of taking wood pulp were 
discovered, the most important of which was the 
sulphite process invented by Tilghman in 1867. 
Today about one-third of wood pulp produced in 
the United States is produced by grinding, and 
two-thirds by chemical processes. About four and 
one-half milliofis of tons of wood pulp are pro- 
duced in this country every year. In addition, some 
1,700,000 tons of pulp are,imported annually. 

The third factor, which influenced paper pro- 
duction was the development of the rotary or 
cylinder printing press. This, however, did not 
come-about till fifty years’ ago, about the time that 
the linotype was also.invented. Almost at once 
the increased demand for paper caused the output 
to mount to new heights. 

This close association between publishing and 
paper making has been a marked factor through- 
out all its growth.. Of the total per capita con- 
sumption of paper in this country amounting to 
212 pounds, almost 67 pounds are contributed. by 
. paper-board, a fact.explained by its bulk and weight, 

and by the increasing use of such materials for 
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cartons and for insulating purposes, but almost as 
much — about 59 pounds — is the per capita 
consumption of newsprint. This reflects the im- 
portance of newspaper publishing upon the paper 
industry. ‘ 


The Future of Paper 


Increased consumption of paper is virtually cer- 
taih. Commercial expansion, increasing new uses 
for paper, the growth in the reading habits of the 
nation, all point to its further growth. This indi- 
cates two necessities — one, the acquiring and con- 
servation of timbersupplies for conversion into pulp; 
the other, continued research to develop methods of 
pulping low cost woods to replace spruce as well as 
supplementary materials for the manufacture of 
pulp The latter has,long held the attention of 


GROWTH OF U.S. PAPER INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTION 


é-.) 1919 S 1929 


6,190,000 TONS 10,964,000 TONS 


™ MORE THAN HALF OF 





ESTIMATED WORLD maooucrron}- 
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PAPERBOARD 
4,471,000 TONS 





NEWSPRINT 
3,794,000 TONS 


commercial chemists, In the past decade there 
has been demonstrated the feasibility of making 
pulp from southern pine and western hemlock, a 
development which ultimately should make the 
American industry independent of imported pulp 
for its raw materials. 

Besides serving as the medium for pjinting and 
writing there are many important uses for paper, 
such as paper bags — for almost every material, 
even cement; mulch paper useful for agriculture; 
kraft paper in the electrical industry for cable 
wrappings and other insulation purposes. There 


‘ are many unusual uses for paper products: among 


them, fibre rugs, wicker chairs, sausage skins, 
bandages. If the uses of wood pulp, nbt commonly 
associated with paper, were mentioned, the list 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. y 
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BAG and WRAPPING 
1,587,000 TONS 





Eighteenth of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively 
with principal industries of the country. 
Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished 
on request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Paper and Pulp—U: S.—1929 


Estimated investment.... seteeeeeeeeneees $2,67 1,000,000 
Average number of employees Sectgeddeguaeapers 124,000* 
Total annual wages.....s++seeseseeeseeees $162,000,000* 
Value of products......+++eseees Coiccaeed $1,138,089,000 
Production of newsprint, tons ..+..+se+seeeees 1,392,000 
Wood pulp production, toms.....+.ssseeeeeees 4,708,000 
Newsprint consumption, tons.....+seeeeeeeees 3,794,000 
Paper-board consumptibn, tons.....+++e+eeees 4,471,000 
Wrapping paper consumption, tons.....++.++++ 1,587,000 
Book and writing paper consumption, tons..... 1,993,000 - 
Other papers consumption, tons......++seeeees 1,315,000 
Annual imports of paper, tons (1928)....++++- 2,279,869 


(*Figures from latest U. S. Census of Manufactures.) 


would include such items as rope, shoes, collats, . 


combs, barrels, dish rags, golf clubs, baking dishes, ° 


and perambulatotrs. 


Like many other great industries, the paper and . 
pulp industry has found its most effective means ° 
of fortifying the present and future through sane , 
co-operation of individual members in trade asso- , 


ciations. The broad interests of the industry are 


covered by the American Paper and Pulp Associa~ _ 
tion, one of the oldest trade associations in the United « 


States. Each of the more important paper grades 
is represented by separate associations which ate 


affiliated with the A. P. & P. A.,the parent organi- ° 


zation. The technical association of the paper and 


pulpindustry is leading the exploration of new ma-*, 


terials for pulp, new methods of reducing pulp, in. 
standardizing sizes and weights of paper to prevent 
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1919-124 LBS. 1929-212 LBS. 


Us. ives 


WRITING 
570,000 TONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1,315,000 TONS 





BOOK PAPER 
1,423,000 TONS 


waste. Distribution is largely accomplished through 
the National Paper Trade Association consisting of 


over 500 distributing merchants throughout the 


country. 
From one important advance to another the 

paper industry has developed till today it is one of 

our vital national enterprises, steadily expanding 


with discovery of new uses and new markets for 


paper, and providing a basis for increasing material 
and cultural wealth. Recent statistics indicate that” 


the use of American grown wood by the American } 
industry is on the increase. With further progress ~ 
in utilizing the great abundance of low grade wood © 


suitable for pulp in various parts of the country, 
the industry should continue to play 2 command- 
ing role in the world’s paper trade. 


8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time b 
7 P.M. Central Standard Time 

6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 

5 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 

Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 
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hibition Agenis Denied Right 

- To Confiscate Stock of Containers 
oper of Wyoming < 
Ba Subject to Seizure as Material Designed 

For Illegal Use in Liquor Trade 


prohibition agent returned with a tfack 
to the yard of the claimants, poreered 
to make a.purchase of a truck load of 
the kegs, caused them to be loaded upon 
he truc’: which was driven by another 
prohibition agent, in the loading of 
which one of the ¢laimants assisted, 
asked the claimant tov figure the price of 
the goods so purchased, and at this point 
the agents advised the claimants of their 
identity, placed them under arrest and 
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 Aupert D. Watton, U. S. Attorney, and 
--  T. Pau, Witcox,, Asst. U. S. Attorney 
for libellant; JosepH C. -O’MAHONEY 
and Roperick N. Matson for ¢laim- 


~ ants. . seized the property Peasy in the am 
ini which they removed and has since been 
piamerentom Upision kept in the custody of the Prohibition 
$ Aug. 18, 1930 hat Administrator. 
KENNEDY, District Judge—This is a 


libel proceeding in which it is sought to 
condemn, confiscate and-eause to be sold 
or destroyed certain property alleged to 
have been had and possessed and in- 
tended for use in violating the national 
prohibition act. William Veta and Ed-| place between the prohibition agents and 
ward Leff are alleged to have beén pos- | the claimants at the time they visited the 
sessed of the property. They had ap-/prémises of claimants upon the several 
peared and by appropriate pleading as-|occasions concerning the parposss for 
sert their ownership of, thefProperty in| which the goods sought to be purchased 
uestion, deny the allegations of. the |were intended to be used. The prohibi- 
libel in regard to the unlawful possession | tion agents testify that they told the 
under the prohibition act and seek a dis-'| claimants they wanted the kegs for the 
missal of the libel together with the re- purpose of aging whisky and that they 
turn of the property. A hearing was | desired the delivery to be made at night 
had, evidence offered supporting the |so that there would be less danger of the 
various contentions of the parties, and|/nature of the load being seen. One of 
the matter is now before the court for|the agents likewise testified upon the 
determination. : stand, although he did not include the 

The property seized and sought to be | sanfe in his affidavit attached to the libel, 
condemned in the libel proceeding is as|that he told\the claimants that he was 
follows: Seventy-five, 5-gallon kegs, 86| running a large still out in the country. 
1-gallon jugs, 23 10-gallon kegs, 3 15-| ‘The claimants testify that the agents 
gallon kegs, 108 one-half-gallon jugs, 3| did not state the purposes for which they 
2-gallon kegs, 1,416 pint bottels in| intended to use the kegs, nor was a still 
crates, 1 gallon keg, 1 50-gallon barrel, | mentioned, and that the delivery was 
10 sacks of corks and one box of barrel | asked to be after business hours for the 
bungs. There appears to be no dispute | reason that the man with ‘the truck to be 
about the description of the property, and) ysed for hauling coulé not be in until 
with the «ception of one or two bits of | nearly 8 o’¢lock, upon which representa- 
evidence, referencé to which will be more |tion the claimants agreed ‘to come back 
directly made later, there is not any sub-| to their place of business for the purpose 
stantial disagreement as to the facts in|of making the delivery which they 
the case. A summarized review of such | claimed was not an unusual circumstance 
facts is substantially as ‘follows: inasmuch as he had frequently done this 


S Resiew to accommodate country people in mak- 


Question of Fact Inéolves 
Conversation With Agents 


The question of fact in dispute is in 
regard to the conversation which took 
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Merchants Said Not to 


‘ 


other way, not being upon search war- 
rant. It appears to us that the analogy 
of the procedure in customs cases ob- 
tains.” 
. It must accordingly be held that the 
seizure on account of the lack of a search 
warrant under the particiilar circum- 
stances in this case, will not be s&t 
aside. x 

The second phase of the case requir- 
ing consideration concerns the point as 
to whether or not under the particular 
circumstances here outlined, the prop- 
erty is brought under the proscription 
of section 39 above quoted, as “property 
designed for the manufacture of liquor 
intended for, use in violating” the na- 
tional prohibition act. 


Mr. Justice Holmes’ 
Opinion Quoted 

In this respect counsel for the Gov- 
ernment strongly reply upon the recent 
ease of Danovitz v. United States, 281 
U. S. 389, and-frankly confess in open 
court that the announcement of this de- 
cision was the inspiration for the attack 
upon claimants’ property. Unfortu- 
nately, perhapS, for its practical use in 
| consideration’ of the case at bar, that 
case is an opinion based upon a. search 
warrant proceeding and gives no state- 
ment of the facts making up the_trans- 
action in which the question was ‘aised. 
At page 396, Mr, Justice Holmes in 
speaking for the court, says:, « 

“The argument for the, petitioner can 
not be helped by amplification.. It is ob- 
viously correct if the word ‘manufacture’ 
be taken in the strictest and most ‘exact 
sense. But -the word may be ge in a 
looser way to express the whole process 
by which, an article is made ready for 
sale on the open market. P. Lorrilard Co. 
v. Ross, 183 Ky. 247, 223. As the pur- 
pose of the prohibition act was to ‘sup- 
press the entire traffic’ condemned by 
the act, United States v. Katz, 271 U. S. 
354, 357; Donnelley v. United States, 276 
U. S. 505, 513, it should be liberally con- 
strued to the end of this suppression, and 
so directs. Title II, Par. 3, of the det. 
Code, Title 27, Par. 12. The decisions 
under the revenue acts have little weight 








ing various kinds of purchases from their 
Of Facts Involved 


establishment. 

Veta and Leff are the proprietors of a 
coal yard in the City of Cheyenne and in 
connection with such business are also 
dealers in second-hand thaterials such as 
are described in the libel. 

erigaged in such business for 20 
years last past and for the past 17 years 
Leff has been associated with him in such 
business. It has been their practice 
during all of this period, in addition to 
dealite in coal, to buy. and sell casks, 
kegs, barrels, and bottles. They have 
been for many years merchants well 
known in their own community dealing in 
these classes of property. 

They testify that both before and after 
the enactment of the national prohibi- 
tion act they bought and sold barrels, 
kegs and bottles of various types and 
kinds, including whisky barrels, cocoa 

barrels, oil barrels and various other 
types of barrels and kegs, which they 
could pick up at different places and that 
these would later be sold and disposed 
of in either wholesale or retail lots. Wit- 
nesses upon the stand support the testi- 
mony of the claimants themselves, that 
they have for many years made pur- 
chases of barrels and kegs of various 
types and descriptions for treating and 
storing pickles and sauerkraut and that 
the desirable kegs and barrels for this 
purpose were those which had been made 
and were adapted or used for containing 
whisky. 

Older kegs which had previously con- 
tained whisky were sometimes bought 
and sawed in two for the purpose of mak- 
ing flower boxes. 
at times purchased from the claimants 
by the wholesale merchants of the city. 
Kegs and barrels which had formerly 
contained whisky were sometimes sold to 
them by those who had apprehended per- 
sons using such containers in the unlaw- 
ful possession of intoxicating liquor, and 


it appears beyond dispute that at one} 


time the claimants had purchased about 
150 kegs which had formerly contained 
whisky in cases under prosecution from 
the Sheriff of Laramie County and at 
another time some of a similar character 
from the Chief of Police of the City of 
Cheyenne. 

These barrels and kegs were kept by 
the claimants in a sort of warehouse at 
their place of business although some of 
the barrels were permitted to set in the 
yard. They testify that they were kept 
in the warehouse for the purpose of keep- 
ing them out of the sun for protection 
against shrinkage and against theft at 
night when the warehouse was kept 
locked. The goods were never at any 
time kept on display in a conspicuous 
place, nor does it appear that they were 
advertised in any way for sale. As cus- 
tomers came, sales were made in the 
regular manner as to the desired kind 
and quantity. 


Events Prior to 


Seizure Reviewed 


On the 17th of June, 1930, two national 
prohibition agents, concealing their offi- 
cial entity, went to the place of business 
of claimants for the ostensible purpose 
of making a purchase of some kegs and 
bottles. They found one of the claim- 
ants there and made a purchase of two 
kegs and a few glass jugs and at the 
same time made inquiry in regard to the 
purchase of larger quantities of the same 
articles. One of the claimants then and 
ther: stated that if they desired to pur- 
chase goods in larger quantities it would 
be necessary to confer with his partner 
as he himself knew little about prices of 
this class of goods. pa 

On the 20th of June the prohibition 

ts again returned to claimants’ place 
of business, found both there and again 
ostensibly entered into negotiations for 
a larger quantity of kegs, cores one 
of the claimants in connection with the 
negotiations that he, the agent, wanted 
aoe and not cypress kegs, and made in- 
‘quiry <s to whether or not the claimants 
would deliver said kegs out of the city, 
to which-the claimant made the reply 
that they made no deliveries gut of the 


city. 

The agent also made inquiry of one 
of the claimants as to his price on 100 
new five gallon kegs and was informed 
that he did not have anywhere near 
such number of new kegs on hand and 
that if they were to be purchased he 
would have to order them from a supply 


i The agents then left 
pense ie Denver’ siasenie and made | 132, 45 S, Ct, 280, 60 L. Ed. 543, 39 A. 


gallon | L. R: 790, unless all the discussion in that | trade before he may be said to be under 
, 5 10 gallon new kegs and 5 5 | case is to be strictly confined to seizures , the ban of the law. 

d kegs, promising to return | under section 26, tit. 2 (Comp. St. Ann. 
at the time mak- | Supp. 1923, Par. 10138%4m), which seems, 8 
to us unlikely. The seizure at bar cer-| hundved pounds of sugar and during the 
tainly could not be followed up in any | process of such negotiation should inform 


but returned that 
arrangements to purchase 15 five 
new ke 
‘gallon 

ter and secure they, 


a deposit of $10 upon said purchase. 
bout 7:45 that evening the principal 


Bottles and jugs were | 


Claimants Say Government 
Yen Acted Illegally 


It might be somewhat difficult to ren- | 


Veta has sa6 . 5 “ f b 
der = Coxision im this Cane were it to Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit, 


| reported as Feitler v.- United States, 34 
Fed. (2d) 30. 
Case of Feitler v. | 
| United States Cited 


based upon the divergent testimony 
between the prohibition agents and the 


claimants concerning the particular items | 


to which reference has' just been made. 
The testimony of the claimants can 
scarcely be classified with that of the 
ordinary botthegger for the reason as it 
appears that they have been responsible 
merchants in their community for many 
years, engaged in a business which to say 
the least has not been directly connected 
with the commercial side of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. . 


of my observation and experience, that 
in the case of agents who make a prac- 
tice of attempting to induce the commis- 
sion of crime for the sole purpose of bas- 


ing a prosecution thereon, the testimony | 


of such agents must of necessity be care- 


fully scrutinized. However, I shall prefer | 


in the first instance to consider the case 
from a standpoint most favorable to the 
Government, at least to the extent that 
the prohibition agents may have made 
known to the claimants that they in- 
tended to use the containers purchased 
for the purpose of aging whisky. With 
this situation as a theoretical set-up of 


the case, we find two propositions to be| 


considered. 


First, the claimants contend that under 
27 U.S. C. A. 39, which is the portion_of | 


the prohibition statute relied upon by 
the Government for the seizure in this 
case, the Government agents acted ille- 


a search warrant. The section referred to 
in part reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful to have or ssess 
any liquor or property designed r the 
manufacture of liquor intended for use in 
violating this chapter or which has been 
so used, and no property rights shall exist 
in any such liquor or/ property. A search 
warrant may, issue as provided in section 
434 to 454, and 456 of title 17, and such 
liquor, the containers thereof, and such 
property so seized shall be subject to such 
disposition as the court may make thereof. 

I am inclined to the view that a proper 
construction of the phrase “a search war- 
rant may issue” would be, that authority 
is thereby given for the issuance of a 
search warrant upon those occasions 
when a search warrant would ordinarily 
be required, as distinguished from a con- 





| 


struction that under the section a war- 
rant was the basis of a seizure. Under 
the circumstances of the case at bar, 
the prohibition agents were present 
when the claimants admittedly had pos- 
session of the property under considera- 
tion and when the sale of such property 
was admittedly made, followed by the 
immediate arrest of the claimants upon 
their own premises where the property 
then was virtually in the presence and 
sight of both agents and claimants. 


~~ Warrant Held 
To Be Unnecessary 


Under such circumstances, as I view 
it, a search warrant would be a superflu- 
ous thing and unnecessary, because upon 
the arrest of the possessor personally 
engaged in the commission of an alleged 
crime they, the agents, would have the 
right to at least seize the class of prop- 
erty, the possession and sale of a portion 
of which they.claimed constituted the 
violation. My views are in a measure 
supported, as I see it, by the opinion of 
Judge Hand in the case of Avignone v. 
United States, 12 Fed. (2) 509 (2nd Cir.), 
where that court at page 510 says: 

“That a libel of information lies in such 
a case as this we do not doubt. The pro- 
cedure by search warrant prescri by 
section 25, tit. 2 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1923, Par. 10138%4m) is not exclusive as 
a method of forfeiture. It is true that 
U. S. v. Franzione, 52 App. D. C. 307, 
286 F. 769, so holds, and that we avoided 
the point in U. S. v. Specified Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors, 7 F. (2d) 835; but the impli- 
cation of Dumbra v. U. S., 268 U. S. 435, 
45 S. Ct. 546, 69 L. Ed. 1032, corrobo- 
rates what seems to us the almost in- 
evitable conclusion. U. S. v. Franzione, 
supra, went on the idea that there must 
be a search warrant for every seizure, a 
conclusion contrary to our decision in 
Rouda v. U. S, 10 Fed. (2d) 916, and 
answered by Carroll v. U. S., 267 U. S. 


as against legislation under the afflatus 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. We are 
of opinion that the word was used in 
this looser way, and that if the empty 
containers and the other objects seized 
were offered for sale in such a mode as 
purposely to attract purchasers who 
wanted them for the unlawful manufac- 
ture, as we interpret the word, they were 
designed for that manufacture and could 
be seized.” r 


A fair analysis of this opinion as it! 
stands would seem to be, that in certain! 


instances property which may be and is 
used for the manufacture of liquor, but 
may at the same time have other uses, 
comes within the scope of the prohibi- 
tion act and thereby subject to seizure. 


the opinion promulgated by the Circuit 


i 
Reference’to certain portions of that; 


|opinion purporting to state the facts, 


reveals language, excerpts of which are | 


| taken-as follows quoting from page 32: 


“This includes liquor found in several | 


| partly filled cans and jugs, more than a 


| hundred empty 5-gallon cans, several 
Nor need I entirely overlook the effects | se py ge 


and packed in cartons ready for delivery, 
several thousand cardboard cartons of 
different kinds, several hundred demi- 
johns, several hundred bags and boxes of 
corks, sealing wire, wrappers for whisky 
bottles, twine, caps for bottles, crimpt- 


ing machines, labeling machines, siphons | 


and filters, a large number of assorted 
labels, cans of glyco, flavoring nuts, 
glycerin, gin extract, syrup and (aside 


|from other articles too numerous to men- 


tion) finally, 402 whisky barrels all 
containing whisky chips and more than 
half containing a small qquantity of 
whisky.” * * * : 


trade open to casual purchasers desiring 
bottles, corks, barrels, syrup and other 
wares for personal or commercial pu- 
poses. The stock was so selected, kept 


gally because they did not first secure | 20%. arranged as to make separate apt | 


distinct liquor set-ups. For instance, if 
a person should want to outfit an illicit 
gin plant he could buy from the respond- 
ents everything necessary to that busi- 


large volume. He could buy gin extract 
and flavoring, gin bottles, labels, strip 
stamps, sealing wire, corks, caps and car- 
tons. If another person, about to en- 
gage in the illicit manufacture and sale 
of Scotch whisky, should desire an out- 
fit for liquor of that kind, he could get it 
in every detail except, perhaps, the basic 
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Titles Proposed for Periodi- 
' cals Are Held to Be Decep- 
tively Similar to ‘Popular 
Mechanics’. - . 


‘ 
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PopuLAR MECHANICS COMPANY 


vee 

\ Fawcett PusLicaTions, INC. 

' Commissioner of Patents 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Opposition No. 9056 to registration of 
trade mark for magazines, application 
filed Apr. 27, 1928, Serial No. 265470. 

E. K. Lunpy, E. S. Rocers, A. M. REED 
and W. TT. Woopson and Francis L. 
BROWNE, DUDLEY BROWNE and THOMAS 
.L. Meap, Jr., for Popular Mechanics 
Co.; CARL MILLER for Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. \ 


—Commissioner’s Opinion 
July 29, 1930 
KINNAN, 


dismissing the opposition and adjudging 








First Assistant Commis-|' 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, | 
on appeal of the opposer, Popular Me- | 
chanics Company, of the decision of the | 
Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences | 





entitled to the registration for which it 





Counsel for the Government assert that ; 
the facts in the case appear at length in | 
| with those of the opposer. 


' 


| resolved against the newcomer. 





alcohol in large quantities. And so a 
rye whisky outfit, in which would be in- 


whisky -dregs, which, besides supplying 
a small. quantity of alcohol, impart the 
flavof of rye whisky to the concoction. 
These outfits or set-ups were so complete 
that they even simulated popular pre- 
war brands both in shape of bottles and 
dress, such as ‘William Penn,’ ‘Golden 
Wedding,’ ‘Gordon Gin,’ ‘Gibson.’ ” 


bootfegger outfitters.” 


Authority Relied On 
Said Not to Apply 


In many respects the facts in the case 
at bar seem to justify the conclusion that 
the claimants and their stock of goods 
can scarcely be classified with those in 
the Feitler case. While in that case the 
court said that it was not dealing with 
a heterogeneous stock in trade open to 
casual purchasers desiring bottles, corks, 
barrds, etc., the evidence in the case at 
bar 
such a stock. The stock in the case at 
bar‘was. not selected, kept and arranged 
to make separate and distinct liquor set- 
ups. It contained no labels, flavoring 
materials,“nor was there any quantity 





of intoxicating liquor present at the time 
of the seizure. 

Certainly a contention could not be 
made in this case that, absent the al- 
leged statement of the prohibition agent 
to the claimants that he desired to pur- 
chase the kegs for the purpose of aging 
whisky, and the somewhat dubious re- 
quest that he be permitted to come later 
in the evening and haul them’ away, 
there would be anything to justify the 
action of the prohibition agents in ar- 
resting the claimants and seizing their 
property. Does this circumstance invest 
the case with an element of intent to 
| possess property designed for the manu- 
facture, of liquor under the prohibition 
act? elieve that the true import of tlie 
court decisions upon this question is, that 
a person must be such a dealer in arti- 
cles as to justify the conclusion that he 
is in business for the purpose of catering 
to and assisting manufacturers of liquor 
intentionally to carry on their illicit 


For example, if a person should go to 
a grocer and negotiate a purchase of a 


s 


| Opposition No. 9476 to registration of | 
trade mark for magazines published | 
cluded whisky barrels, whisky chips and ; 


“The respondents were without doubt | 


ows beyond dispute that this was" 


The applicant seeks registration of the 


notation “Modern Mechanics,” the first | 


word being placed above the second and 
both being enclosed within an elliptical 
border or line, used as a title for maga- 
zines. Opposer-sets up prior adoption 
and use oF the notation “Popular Me- 


chanics,” as a title used for a monthly | 
of regis- 


magazine and claims ownership 
tration No. 101201 jssued Nov. 17, 1914. | 

Both parties have taken testimony and | 
it satisfactorily appears that the opposer 
was long prior by many years—over a 
quarter of a century—in the field in the 
adoption and use of its mark, that it 
has used it widely, and has established 
a circulation of its magazines which at 
the present time is substantially half a 
million copies, that it has spent ¢onsider- 
able sums in advertising and promoting 
the sale of its magazine, and the oppéser | 
is, in consequence, in posses8ion of a 
valuable good will. Damage is further 
predicated by opposer upon the similarity | 
of the applicant’s mark to opposer’s cor- 
porate name. There is evidence of actual 
confusion of the goods of the applicant | 
It is clear | 
enough that if there is doubt it must be 


the applicant, Fawcett Publications, Inc., | 


has made application. —- | 





Prior Decision Applicable 
It is believed this case is controlled by | 


|the decision in the case of New Metropoly | 


tan Fiction, Inc. v. Dell Pub. Co., 364 O. | 
G. 778, 57 Agp. D. C, 244. In thfs case 
application was made for the registration | 
of the words “Modern Marriage” as a| 
title for a monthly magazine. The op- | 
poser proved priority of adoption and use | 
of its registered marks “Marriage” and | 


“Marriage Stories.” In sustaining the | 


housand empty bottles of ‘different4 opposition the court stated: 
| ox many with labels already on them PP o 


“It is not disputed, it could not be seri- 
ously disputed under the authorities, that 
the title of a publication may become a 
trade mark. New York Herald Co. vy. 
Star Co., 146 Fed. 204; 38 Cyc. 740; Gan- 
nert v. Rupert, 127 Fed. 962. The only 
question therefore is whether the name 
‘Modern Marriage’ is sufficiently similar 
to ‘Marriage’ or ‘Marriage Stories,’ when 
used as thé name of magazines, as to 
likely cause confusion in the mind of the 
public and deceive purchasers.” 

The court further referred to,the hold- | 
ings in the cases of Vogue Co. v. Bren- 
tano’s, 261 Fed. 420, in which the trade 
mark “Vogue” as the name of a maga- 


“This was not a heterogeneous stock in | Zine was held to be infringed by the use 


of “La Vogue Parisienne” as the lame 
of another publication, and Art Metal 
Const. Co. v. Textile Pub, Co:} 54 App. 
D. C. 75, in which the name “The Office | 
Economist” was held confusingly sifnilar | 
to the name “Dry Goods Economist” | 
when used upon similar publications. 

It is clear enough, and the testimony 
supports the conclusion, that confusion 


ness except, perhaps, the basic alcohol ##f Will result from the use of these two 


names upon the respective magazines. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences| dismissing the op- 
position is reversed, the opposition is sus- 
tained, and it is adjudged the applicant 
is not entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied. ; 





every month, application filed Nov. 26, 
1928, Serial No. 275834. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 

July 29, 1930 i 

_KINNAN, First Assistant Commis-| 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of the opposer, Popular Me- 
chanics Company, of the decision of the 
Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences 
dismissing the opposition and adjudging 
the applicant, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 


entitled to the registration for which it}, 


has applied. 
The applicant seeks registration of the 


tions” as a title for a magazine. The 
opposer claims adoption and use continu- 
ously since a date nearly a quarter of a 
century prior to the entrance of the ap- 
plicant into the field of the notation 
“Popular Mechanics” as a narfe* for a 
magazine and sets up ownership of regis- 
tration No. 101201 issued Nov. 17, 1914. 

For the ‘reasons set forth more at 





notation “Modern Mechanics and Inven. > 2°¢ 3 the time of the sale 





length in the decision of even date here- 
with in opposition No. 9056, the decision 





of the Examiner of Trade Mark Inter- 
ferences dismissing the opposition is re- 
versed, the opposition is sustained, and 
it is adjudged the applicant is not en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
| applied. : 
a Nearer aaatnitateateeae mappa 
the grocer that he intended to use the 
sugar in the manufacture of liquor, must 
we assume that the grocer would be 
forced to refuse the sale under those cir- 
cumstances or lay himself open to the 
pains and penalties of prosecution under 
the prohibition act, or to an adjudication 
that he possessed property intended for 
use in violation of the act so as to forfeit 
his right to his entire sugar stock? 
As a matter of fact, the purchaser in 
that instance might be tellingea false- 
hood in regard to his intended use of the 
sugar, as in fact were the prohibition 
agents in attempting to purchase the bar- 
rels and jugs, for they admittedly never 
intended to use fhe property in viola- 
tion of the prohibition law. 


Legitimate Dealers 
Adjudged Innocent 


must not be so construed and broadened 
that it places in jeopardy the liberty and 





such property may be partially adapted 


r 


jas to the frame of mind of, those en- 
| gaged as legitimate merchants. , At least, 


The scope of this section of the act! 


property of legitimate dealers, although | 
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. CURRENT LAW 
“Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Admission—Temporary, visit, abroad—Reentry without visas or return 
permits— c \ ; 

Where aliens who were lawfully admitted in 1909, made a\ visit abroad, in- 
tending to return within six months, - were delayed by reason of the illness 
and death of the husband of one and tife father of the other, the settlement of 
his estate, and the consul’s refusal to give them visas, and where they main- 








| tained, during their absence, an established home in the United States, they were 


entitled to reenter the country in 1930 without visas or return permits, since they 

were nonquota immigrants who had been previously admitted lawfully and were 

peri g from a temporary visit abroad and had at, no time changed their 
omicile. .° ‘ / 


e 
Polymeris et al., U. S. ex rel., v. Trudell, Immigration Inspector, D. C., D. 
Vt., Aug. 22, 1930. > 


Bills ahd “notes—Right and liabilities on endorsement—Accommodation en- 
dorser—Consideration— \ 3 

One who endorses a note for which -he has received no consideration 
is an acconimodation endorser within the meaning of section 29 of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law defining-an gccommodation party as 
“one who has signed the instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor’ or endorser 
without receiving value therefor,” since the antecedent of the word “therefor’? 
is the instrument and not the endorsement. 


Carr v. Wainwright; C. C. A. 3, No. 4258, Aug. 26, 1930. 





Commerce—Federal Motor Vehicle Theft Act—Airplane as motor vehicle— 


An airplane is a “motor vehicle” within the meaning of that term as used in the 
Federal Motor Vehicle Theft Act denouncing the, transportation, in’ interstate 
commerce, of stolen motor vehicles. ; 

McBoyle v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 213, Aug. 18, 1930. 

3 : 
Corporations—Officers—Liabilities as to corporatian—Endersement of corpora- 
tion’s notes for accommodation of payee— 


The president of a eorporation‘who signed the corporation’s notes on request 
therefor by the payee after he had tried without success to sell the notes without 
the endorsement, was an accommofation endorser within the meaning of section 
29 of Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law defining an accommodation ‘party 
as one who has “signed the instrument as maker, drawer, acceptor or endorser 
without receiving value therefor, and fore the purpose of lending his name to 
some other person, since such endorser, although president of the corporation 
which executed the note and owner of 30 per cent of the stock, receivd no con- 
sideration for the instrument and was entitled to the same rights and immuni- 
ties ad he would have been entitled to if not connected with the corporation. 


Carr v. Wainwright; C. C.4- 3, No. 4258, Aug. 26, 1930. 








Courts—Federal courts-“Jurisdietion—Receivership proceeding—Determination 
of title—Power to restrain prosecution of action in state court— 


A Federal district court, having jurisdiction and having taken possession of 
and appointed a receiver for an oil'and gas.leasehold estate in a proceedifig in 
the nature of a creditor’s bill, could restrain the prosecution of a subsequent 
action in a state court to determine.the title to the Jefisehold and could detérmine 
the question of ownership in the Federal court proceeding. ° ~ 


Barnett v. Mayes et al.; C. C. A. 10} No, 232, Aug. 6, 1930. 





Domicile-——-Change—Essential elements— ~ 


_ Mere absence from a fixed home, however long continued, cannot work a change 
of domicile, but to acquire a new domicile, resjdence in a new locality and the 
intention to remain there indefiniégly, are both essential. 

Polymeris et al., U. S. ex rel., v. Trudell, Immigration Inspector, D. CR 
Vt., Aug. 22, 1930. : 





Interest—Conversion—Damages for loss of truck—Allowance from date of 
judgment— ; 

In an action in conversion for the value of a truck déStroyed while in defend- 
ant’s possession under a contraet of hire, the plaintiff was entitled to interest 
omy from the date of the judgment and not from the date of destruction of 
truck, since the damages were unliquidated. 

B. & B. Building Material Co., Inc., v. Winston Byothers Co.; Wash Sup. Ct. 
No. 22117, Aug. 8, 1930. - 2 a oF 


\ 





. 
Master and servant—Creation “of relation—Hiring of truck with driver—Lie- 
bility for loss of truck due to driver’s negligence— 

A power plant contractof who hired trucks from the owner under an agree- 
ment requiring the ow#tr to supply the drivers, pay the drivers’ wages, and pay 
for the oil and gasoline used,-but giving the contractor the direction and con- 
trol of the trucks during the period of the contract, was liable for the4loss of the 
truck caused during such period by the driver’s negligence, since one who is the 
general servant of another may be lent or hired by his master to a third person 


for some special service so as to become, as to such service, the servant of the 
third person. 


B. & B. Building Material Co., Ipex v. Winston Brothere Co.: W. 
No. 22117, Aug. 8; 1930. } cetee Se ee Oey eres 





Sales—Warranties—Implied warranty—Lumber—Fitness for manufacture of 
tool chests— 


A seller of lumber who knew that the buyer intended to use the lumber in 
manufacturing tool chests and that buyer needs for such purpose lumber that had 
been dried, and that buyer was relying upon seller to furnish lumber suitable 
for such purpose, and who had assured buyef that such lumber would be delivered, 
impliedly warrarted the fitness of the-lumber for such purpose although the 
order did not specify. dried lumber and described lumber which might carry 
various grades of moisture, such warranty being implied under section 15 of 
the Uniform Sales Act. 


Davenport Ladder Co. v. Edward Hines 


Lumber Co.; C. C. A. Jo. 
‘uae Th tae. umber Co.; C. C. A. 8, No. 8845, 





Schools—School districts—City schools—Junior colleges—Operation ‘as part of 
city school system— 

The board of education of a_county of North Carolina and the school com- 
mittee or school board of a city within the county constituting a local tax school 
district have the power, iw the exercise of their discretion, to continue to operate, 
as a part’of the public’school-system of such city, a junior college established by 


* the Board of Commissioners of the city prior to the creation of the district, and 


to use the school funds of the city for such purpose, or to discontinue its op- 
eration, on finding that its continued operation will impair the efficiency of the 
elementary and high schools /and kindergarten schools, and the exercise of their 
discretion is not subject to judicial review. 


Zimmerman v. Board of Education of B b ; 
on Sark te aa f Buncombe Caunty et al.; N.C. ou 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issug appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Coutt Decisions.” 


‘ _ Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


‘ 





Summary of Opinions Published 
‘ In Full Text in This Issue ' ~ 


: 





Prohibition—Forfeiture—Property designed for manufacture of liquor—Caskg, 
kegs, etc.—Sale by coalyagd proprietors— ’ 

Where proprietors of a coal¥Yaxgy'in connection with their coal business, bought 
and sold casks, kegs, barrels and bottles, not kept or arranged to make separate 
liquor set-ups, the kegs, jugs, etc. in their possession for the purpose of-sale were 
bject to seizure as property desighed for the manu- 
facture of liquor, intended for ‘use in violating the National Prohibition Act, 
under section 39 of the act.—United States v. Veta et al. (D. C., D. Wyo.)—V. 
U. S. Daily, 2056, Sept. 3, 1930. 


‘Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Opposition—Practice in Patent Office—Rehearing-— 


When on appeal Commissioner holds mark of applicant not deceptively similar 
to opposer’s and dismisses opposition Rut refusés registration on prior regis- 
tered mark and grants applicant rehearing, and*applicant produces consent of 
prior registration to applicant’s registration, and rejection is withdrawn, oppo- 
sition is reinstated and dismissed so that,opposer may take appeal to.court.— 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. vi C. Kenyon Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2056, Sept. 3, 1930. 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 


“Modern Mechanics and Inventions” is deceptively similar to “Popular Me- 
chanics,” both used on magazdénes.—Popular Mechanics Co. v. Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. (Comr. Peta) —V U. S. Daily, 2056, Sept. 3, 1930. 





Trade marks—Identity and similarity-—Words— 

_ “Modern Mechanics,” one word above the other within an ellipse, is deceptively 
similar to “Popular Mechanics,” both used on magazines.—Popular Mechanics 
Co. v. Fawcett Publications, Inc. (Comr. Pats.) — U. S. Daily, 2056, Sept. 3, 





1930 
to uses in the manufacture of intoxicat-([Jee of New Textbooks 
ing liquor. There are undoubtedly 


enough instances involving’ the clearly 
intended use of property of the kind and 
character here seized in violation of the 
prohibition act to warrant the constant 
endeavor of those engaged in its enforce- 
ment, without entering into speculation 


las 
| United States 


a certain amount of speculation would | ites t Court 
| Southern District of Mississippi. 


have to be indulged in.the case at bar 
to sustain the Government’s contention. 


the libellant proper exceptions, court, . 
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Ordered in Mississippi 


~ Yazoo City, Miss., Sept, 2.—A_ tempo- 
rary order directing the State Superin- 
tendent of Education and county super- 
intendents to use the new textbooks 
adopted for schools throughout the State 
Deé¢ember has been isgued by the 
District Court for the 


The order issued by Federal Judge 
For, the reasons stated, an order may | Edwin R. Holmes will remain in effect” 
| be submitted dismissing the Hbel and di-|by its terms until the litigation over! 
recting the return of the/property here | the adoption of the new textbooks has 
involved to the claimants, reserving to| been, heard on its merits in the Federal | 
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Opposition. Suit . 
Reinstated After 
Mark-Is Upheld. 


Action Taken to Permit Ap- 
peal When Applicant’s 
Label. Was Approved on 

" Rehearing of Case 


THE, GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CoMPANY 


v. 

*~C. KENYON CoMPANY, INC. 
_Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences 

on reconsideration. a 
Opposition No. 9024 to registration of 
trade mark for rubber or rubber’ and 
fabric tires and tubes for vehicles, ap- 
plication filed Mar. 26, 1928, Serial No. 
263768. : ; 
R.’ S. TREGNER for THE GOODYEAR , TIRE 
RusBBER Co.; EDWIN LEVISOHN for 
. Kenyon Co., INc. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 

Aug. 13, 19380 “ 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—In a decision of May 9, 1930, the 
First Assistant Commissioner dismissed 
the opposition on the ground that the 
marks of the applicant and of the op- 


“poser “had:so little in common that con-* 


fusion would not be probable.” At the 
same time it was adjudged that the ap- 
plicant’s mark was so nearly like that of 


| registration No. 141894 that registration 


should be denied the applicant. 

As this was a.new groynd or reason 
for denying registration to the applicant 
a reconsideration was granted as to this 
portion of my decision of May 9, 1930, 
and a period wag set within which briefs 
could be filed, al€ho it was noted this was 
an ex parte question and the opposer had, 
no right to. be heard. The opposer did,' 
however, file briefs and they appear in 
the opposition recerd. 


The applicant has filed a consent of ™ 


the owrfer of registration No. 141894 ‘to 
the obtaining by the applicant of regis- 
tration of its mark for use upon tires 
and tubes for vehicles, the registrant giv- 
ing its consent having stated its use, of 
its mark is upon belting and that. confu- 
sion would not result by the use of the 
applicant’s mark upon its particular class 
of goods. In view of this consent, the 
differences between the specific , goods 
upon which the marks are used, and the 
differences in the additional features as- 
sociated with the portion which is com- 
mon to the two marks, it is believed the 
applicant is entitled to regi8tration. 


Opposition Reinstated. 

Since the opposer, in view of the denial 
of registration to the applicant as set 
forth in my decision of May 9, 1930, had 
no cause for appeal frofm the judgment 
dismissing the opposition and would pos- 
sibly have had its appeal dismissed. if it 
had filed such appeal to the court) it is 
believed, the rever8al of the judgment 
that the'applicant is not entitled to regis- 
tration justifies the reinstatement of the 
opposition to the end that the opposer 
may have an opportunity to appeal to 
the court. F ; 

My decision of May 9, 1930, is, in con- 
sequence, vacated, and it is now ‘held for 
the reasons set forth in my. former de- 
cision that the opposition should be and 
is now dismissed. The applicant. is held. 
entitled to the registration for which it * 
has applied. : 

The usual period of appeal to_the 
United States Court of Cosboins and 
Patent Appeals begins to run from the 
date of the instant decision, 





Missouri Opinion Holds 
Census Figures in Effect 


State of Missouri: 
Jeffersen City, Sept. 2. 


Governor Henry S. Caulfield has been 
advised by the Attorney General’s office, 


| in response to an inquiry, that the 1930 
| census as to population, so far as State. 


purposes are concerned, becomes effec- 
tive when the, enumeration has been 


| made and qertified to the Director of the 
| Census and the result made available. 


“We are therefore of the opinion that 
the record of the. official census for any 
county, district or city is now available,” 
the opinion states, “and that the 1930 


| census as to population is in effect.” 
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A husband and wife who were resi- 
dents of Texas owned certain shares of, 
stock as community property, and the 


~ husband made a gift of his interest to 


the wife. In computing the gain upon a 
sale of the stock by the wife, the eost 
basis would be one-half the value of the 
stock at the time it was acquired by the 
husband and wife as community prop- 
erty, plus one-half the value of the stock 
on the date she received the gift, the 
. General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, has held. : 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 8209. 
CHAREST:—An opinion is requested as 

to whether the husband may, under the 
laws of Texas, transfer by gift to the 
wife shares of stock forming a part of 
the community estate. Opinion is also 
requested as to whether the gain or loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
stock’is community income, and as to the 
basis to be used in ascertaining gain or 
loss from the sale or other disposition of 
the stock. 

The taxpayers, husband and wife, dom- 
iciled in the State of Texas, filed itcome 
tax returns for the years 1923 to 1925, 
inclusive, on the community property 
basis. In 1916 the husband purchased 
from thg M Company, at-.par, capital 
stock’ of the compariy amounting to x 


aoe the purchase being made out of 


funds which constituted community prop- 
erty under the laws of Texas. On 
Nov. 1, 1920, he made a gift of his com- 
munity interest in the above-mentioned 
stock to his wife, so that she became the 
owner of the entire x dollars worth of 
stock in the company. In 1923 the N 
Corporation acquired all of the common 
capital -stock of the said M, Company, 
which transaction resulted in a taxable 
gain to the stockholders of the M Com- 
pany. 

In the instant case the following ques- 
tions relative to the computation of the 
gain or loss from the sale or other dis- 
position of the stock are submitted: 


(a) Whether the transfer by the hus- 
band of his community interest in this 
stock to his wife took the stock out of 
the category of community property and 
made it the separate property of the wife. 
Th other words, could the husband divest 
himself of his community interest by 
making the gift in this: manner? 


(b) If the answer to (a) is in the af- 
fimative, would the gain realized on the 
sale or other disposition of the stock in 
1923 constitute community income, divisi- 
ble for tax purposes between husband 
and wife? 

(c) What is the basis of the stock for 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain or 
loss from the sale or other disposition in 
1923? Should one-half of the stock, 
made the subject of the gift in 1920, take 
the value as of the date of the gift (arti- 
cle 1563, Regulations 62), or should the 
basis remain the cost in 1916, namely, x 
dollars? 


Texas Statutes Define 
Community Property 


It is not disputed that the stock be- 
came community property when. it was 
acquired by theghusband by purchase 
with community funds. Pie 

Article 4614 of the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes of Texas for 1925, relating €0 the 
wife’s separate property, reads in part 
as follows: - 

All property of the wife, both real and 
personal, owned or claimed by her before 
marriage, and that» acquired afterward by 
gift, devise or descent, as also the increase 
of all lands thus acquired, and the rents and 
revenues derived therefrom, the interest on 
bonds and notes belonging to her and divi- 
dends and stocks owned by her, shall be the 
separate property of the wife. * * * (Acts 
1848, page 77; G. Li volume 3, page 77; 
constitution, article 16, section 15; Acts 1913, 
page 61; Acts 1917, page 436; Acts 1921, 
page 251.) a 

Article 4619 of the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes of Texas for 1925; pertaining to 
community property, reads as follows: 

All property acquired by either the hus- 
band or wife during marriage, except that 
which is the separate property of either, 
shall’ be deemed the common property of 
the husband and wife, and during coverture 
may be disposed of by the husband only. 
All the effects which the husband and wife 
possess at the time the marriage may be 
dissolved shall be regarded as common ef- 
fects or gains, unless the contrary be sat- 
isfactorily proved. (Acts 1840,\p. 3; G. L., 
vol. 2, p. 177; Acts 1913, p. 61.) : 

The Supreme Court of Texas held in 
Arnold v. Leonard (273 S. W. 799) that 
the rents and revenues derived from the 
wife’s separate lands not being a part 
“of the wife’s separate property under 
the constitution, and the Legislature be- 

*ing without authority to enlarge or di- 
minish such property, the portions of the 
acts of 1917 and 1921 enacted by the 
Legislature, whereby they attempted to 
make the rents and revenues of the wife’s 
separate lands a part of her separate es- 
tate, were invalid. It was apparent, how- 
ever, from that decision and another de- 
cision rendered by the ;Supreme Court 
the same day in Gohlman, Lester & Co. 
v. Whittle et ux., No. 4066 (273 Ss. W. 
808), that the remaining portions of the 
acts were valid. 


Transfer by Gift 
Constrifd as Valid 


} With respect to the disposition of the 
community property the law specifically 
provides that during the coverture the 
community property may be disposed of 
by the husband only. It has been the 
ruling of the Texas courts from the earli- 
est decisions that a husband can give: to 
his wife, as her separate estate, any por- 
tion of -his separate estate or any por- 
tion of community estate. (Polk v. Mead, 
8 S. AW. (2d) 112; Riley v. Wilson, 86 
Texas 240, 24 S. W. 394; Cauble v. Bea- 
ver-Electra Refining Co., 115 Texas 1, 


274 S. W. 120). 

Other cases may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Property uveyed to a wife “to 
her solé and separate use” becomes her 
separate property, whether the consider- 
Siten was paid from separate or commu- 
nity funds. (Morrison v. Clark, 55 Texas 
437.) A husband can make a conveyance 

' to the wife of his separate property, or 
of the community property, so as to vest 
the title in her as ‘separate property, 
provided the rights of creditors are not 
encroached upon. (Brown v. Brown, 61 
Texas 56; Bott v. Wright, 132 S. W. 960.5 
- A voluntary conveyance by a husband 
to his wife of community property vests 
the property in the wife separately. 

eer v. Marshell, 24 Texas, 305, 76 
m. Dec., 106; Lewis v. Simon, 10 S. W., 

72 Texas, 470; Evans v. Opperman, 

18 S. W., 812, 76 Texas, 293.) .A deed to 

the wife, of property purchased by the 
ees, with community funds, imports, 
absence of evidence of a different 

pose, that it was the intention that 
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ired as Community 


the property should become the separate 
estate of the wife; and a husband may 
make a gift or grant of the community, 
or his separate property, to his wife, by 
a conveyance directly to her, without 
the intervention of trustees. Story v.) 
Marshall, supra; also Armstrong vy. Tur- 
beville, 216 S. W., 1101.) . 

In view of the foregoing, it isthe opin- 
ion of this office that the transfer by gift 
by the husband to the wife of shares of 
stock held as community property in 
the instant ease is valid under the laws 
of Texds. 

With respect, to the second question 
submitted, it should be noted that the 
Revised Statutes of Texas do not pro- | 
vide that the profit derived from the sale 
of personal property of the wife is sep- | 
arate property, nor do they provide that 
such, profit is community property. 


| Status.\of Profit 
From Sale Is Issue 


' The general theory of community 
property in Texas is that it is acquired | 
during coverture through the efforts of 
one or the other, spouse, or through the 
joint efforts of both, and to some appre- 
ciable extent the skill, labor, or super- 
vision of One or both the spouses, was 
expended in the production or acquisi- 
tion of the property. It is also a gen- 
eral rule in Texas that property consti- 
tuting the separate estate of the hus- | 
band or wife may undergo mutations and 
changes without losing its character as 
the separate property of the particular 
spouse, , 

The real issue which arises under the 
second question is whether the’ profit 
from the casual sale or other disposition 
of the separate peysonal property of a 
wife domiciled in Texas, and which is 
recognized as the gain or profit derived 
from the conversion of a capital asset 
under the Federal revenue acts, is to :be 
considered as a profit or income result-! 
ing from the skill, labex, or supervision 
of one or both the spoyses, and hence 
community income, or whether the real- 
' ized appreciation in value of the wife’s 
separate property is but a mutation and 
change of the separate propesty and 
hence still‘ a part of the s@parate prop- 
erty of the wife. 

In Rose v. Houston (11 Texas, 324, 62 
Am. Dec., 478 (1854), the Supreme Court 
of Texas held that a note given for the 
purchase money of the wife’s separate 
property was also the wife’s separate 
property. In the course of its opinion in 
that case the court said: | 

WHEELER, J.: “The question to be deter- | 
miged is whether the note given for the pur- 
chase money of the wife’s separate property 
was also the separaté property of the wife. 
And this question, it is conceived, has been 
settled by,,~the repeated decisions of this 
court. It as been decided not only that 
property received in exghange for the sep- 
arate property of one of the parties to the 
nuptial contract remains separate property; 
but that property purchased with money 
which was obtained upon the sale of the 
separate property of either husband or 
wife also remains separate property: (Love 
v. Robertson, 7 Tex., 6 [56 Am. Dec. 41]; | 
MeIntyre v. Chappell, 4 id., 187.) The 
consequence is that to maintain the char- 
acter of separate property it is not neces- 
sary that the property of either husband 
or wife should be presegved in specie or 
in kinds It may undergo nfutations and 
changes, and still remain separate prop- 
erty; and so long as it can be clearly and 
indisputably traced and identified, its dis- 
tinctive character will rémain.” 
Decisions Designate 
Rights of Wife 

In Dixon vy. Sanderson (72° Tex., 359, 
10 S. W., 535), the Supreme fourt of 
Bexas had for consideration the question , 
of whether money received as a prize on 
a lottery ticket purchased with the sepa- 
rate money of one of the Wuses was 
community property, and the court held | 
| that the prize money constituted commu- 
nity property. However, in the course of 
|}its opinion the court made the following 
pertinent observations: 

“* * * That the prize came not by gift, def 
vise, or descent, is too clear. It came as the’ 
fortuitous result of a contract based on val- 
uable consideration paid, and is but the profit 
on a venture, which, like other profit, not re- 
sulting from the*increased value of a thing 
bought with the separate means of one party 
to the marital union, becomes the common 
property of the husband and wife. Property 
purchased with money, the separate property 
of husband or wife, or taken in exchange for 
the separate property\of either, becomes the 
separate property of the person whose 
money’ purchases or whose property is given 
in exchange, in the absence of some agree- 
ment, express or implied, to the contrary; 
and, if the thing purchased or taken in-ex- 
change increases in value, this necessarily 
inures to the benefit of its owner. Such a 














we are constrained to hold that all profit 
realized on purchase of the lottery ticket be- 
came community property.” [Italics sup- 
plied.] 


In Sparks v. Taylor (99 Tex., 411, 90 
S. W., 485; 6 L. R. A. (N. S.), 381), the 
Supreme Court of Texas used the follow- 
ing language: 

“** * A married woman may, when joined 
by her husband, sell or mortgage her sepa- 
rate property. She may, with her separate 
funds, buy real or personal property from 
her husband or another, which will be her 
separate estate. She may borrow money, and 
by mortgage bind her separate estate for its 
payment, or she may make her separate 
property surety for her huskgna’s debt or for 


concurrence, ‘Thus it will be seen that the 
power of the husband and wife to contract 
with reference to their property rights is 
ample to sustain this transaction, and we can 
see no legal obstacle-to the making of such 
contract in Texas. Jf the land in Ohio had 









state of fact, however, is not before us, and |; 


| rived from the use of a. 


the debt of a third person with her husband’syj 
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The taxpayers, husband and wife, domiciled in the State of Texas, filed income 
tax returns for 1923 to 1925, inclusive, on the community property basis. 
1916 the husband purchased certain> shares of corporate stock out of funds con- 
stituting community property under the laws of Texas. On Nov. 1, 1920, the 
husband made a gift to his wife of his community interest in the stock. 
this stock was acquired by another corporation in a transaction resulting in a 


taxable gain to the stockholders. 


The transfer of his community interest in the stock by-the husband to the 
wife made the stock her separate property under the laws of Texas, 
realized from its sale or other dispgsition constituted the wife’s separate property 
and should be so reported by her for income tax purposes. The wife had a pres- 
ent vested interest in one-half of the stock immediately upoywits acquisition in 
1916. Accordingly, the basis to be used in ascertaining the gain or loss with 


respect to the sale or other disposition 


acquired is one-half of the cost of the stock in 1916. 
ascertaining the gain or loss with respect to the sale or other disposition of the 
one-half of the stock acquired by gift from her husband prior to Dec. 31, 1920, 
is, under section 202(a)2 of the Revenue Act of 1921, the fair market value of 
one-half of the stock on Nov. 1, 1920, the date she 
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, 187) is hereby revoked.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
(G. C, M. 8209,)—V U. 8. Daily, 2057, Sept. 31930. 
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The gain 


by the wife of her one-half interest so | 
The basis to be used in | 


acquired it by gift. General 








No Ie a eke ruling or decision will be cited or 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition | 
of other cases —Extract from r@ulations of Commissioner of Internal econ. 


Rep. 801; Jones v. Epperson, by Téx., 586, 
7. S._W., 488; Smith v. Bailey, 66 Tex., 553, 
1 S. W., 627); but the increased or enhanced 
value of the thing purchased with separate 


funds, and the increased or enhanced value 


of the separate property of either the hus- | 
band or the wife, constitute separate prop- | 


etry. (Dixon v. Sanderson, supra;.String- 
fellow v. Sorrells, 82 Tex., 277,18 S. W. 689; 
Evans vy. Purinton,-12 Tex. Civ. App., 158, 34 
S. W., 350; Arnold v. Leonard, 114 Tex., 
535, 273 S..W., 799.)” 

In Jones vy. Epperson (69 Tex., 586, 
7 S.. W., 488), the Supreme Court of 
Texas held that the profits from a mer- 
cantile business conducted by a wife, 
who had used both her separate property 
and the credit of her husband, were com- 
munity property. In that case it was 
very evident: that the skill, labor, or 
supervision of the wife, together with 
the credit of the husband, were material 
factors in the realization of the profit. 
Whether this is still the law of Texas 
under more recent statutes, which re- 
moved msny of the restrictions upon the 
power of the wife to control her separate 
property, issubject to grave doubts. (Cf. 
Sparks v.aylor, supra; Polk v. Mead, 
supra; and Saylor vy. Saylor, 20 S. W. 
(2d), 229.) 

It is evident from the foregoing deci- 
sions that the Texas courts hve drawn 
a distinction between the profits which 
arige because of the skill, labor, or super- 
vision of one or both of the spouses ex- 
pended in acquiringproperty (possibly 
including the profits from business ven- 
tures and investments) and the profits 
which arise from the casual disposition 
of separate property in sucha way as to 
simply realize the increased value of the 
separate property, which profit is treated 


as constituting a part of the separate | 


property. 

It should also be evident from the fore- 
going decisions that the,rule established 
by the Texas courts is/often very diffi- 


cult of application, and’ that the line of}; 


distinction drawn is sufficiently narrow 
that inconsistent conclusions under -dif- 
fering statements of fact are easily pos- 
sible. In General Counsel’s Memoran- 
dum 1565 (C. B. VI-1, 187), the conclu- 
sion was reached that under the laws of 
Texas the profits derived from the “sale 
of-the separate personal property of the 
husband were community property and 
hence taxable to the husband and wife in 
equal shares. 


In “General Counsel’s Memorandum 
6351 (C. B. VIIE-2, 188), the conclusion 
was reached that cash bonuses paid to 
a wife living with her husband and domi- 
ciled in Texas in consideration of her 
execution of oil leases on real estate, 
owned by her as her separate property, 
constituted separate income of the wife 
and™“should be so returned by her for 
Federal income tax purposes. 


Gain From Sale Is Made 
Wifes Separate Property 


The conclusion reached in General 
Counsel’s Memorandum 1565 was based 
largely upon an interpretation of certain 
language used in an opinion pf the At- 
torney General dated Aug. 24, 1920, and 
published as Treasury Decision 3071 (C. 
B. 38, 221), which language reads as 
follows: 

“Ti is to be noted that the increase of sepa- 
rate personal property and the revenues de- 
rived therefrom are not the separate prop- 
rty of the owner of the personalty, but are 
community property (Carr v. Tucker, 42 
Tex., 330; Epperson v. Jones, 65 Tex., 425; 
Barr vy. Simpson, 117 S. W., 1041). They are, 
therefore, ‘income’ to the community, to wit: 
‘Gains, profits, and income * * * from _ busi- 
nesses, commerce, or sales or dealings 
property * * * growing out of the ownership 
or use of or interest in such property.’ ” 

This opinion of the Attorney General 
was subsequently withdrawn by“ him on 
June 16,1927. (See 35 Op. A. G., 265.) 
But in any event, froma careful study of 
the above-quoted.language and the cases 
cited Merein this -office is now of the 
Opinion that the construction placed upon 
that language by General Counsel’s 
Memorandum 1565 was erroneous. 

In the three cases cited in thé Atorney 
General's opinion the Texas courts ap- 
plied the general rule that the profits de- 
labor, or 
supervision of one or both the spouses 
was community income, even though th 
property which had been subjected to the 
skill, labor, or supervision was the sepa- 
rate property -of one of the spouses. 
There is nothing in either the opinion of 
the Attorney General or in the court de- 


had in mind the specific question here 
presented, or the distinctions which the 





been sold, instead of being mortgaged, the 
money derived therefrom would have been 
the separate property of Mrs. Taylor, and, 
while Taylor would have had the possession 
and control of it, he would have been charged 
as“trustee with proper care and investmerit 
of it for her. Then for what reason can it 
be said that the money raised by a mortgage 
upon her property, by agreement with the 
husband, should not, at least as between the 
husband and wife, be her separate property ? 
Is it consistent to say the wife can borrow 
money on her real estate for her husband or 
for a third person, but has not the power, 
with her husband's consent, to borrow money 
n her own account . Logieally the authority 
hich would enable a wife’ to perform an act 
for the benefit of another would sustain a 
like act when done for her own advantage.” 
[Italics supplied.] 

See also Mitchell v. Mitchel (80 Tex., 
101, 15 S. W., 705), involving the profit 
from the sale of city lots, and String- 
fellow v. Sorrells (82 Tex., 277, 18 S. W. 
689), involving the increased value of 
jcattle separately owned by one of the 
spouses, 


In Stephens vy. Stephens (292 S. W., 
290), the Cowt of Civil Appeals of 
Texas used the following, language: 

“Profits made on an investment of the 
separate funds of one of the spouses become 


community property (Dixon vy, Sanderson, 
72 Tex., 359, 10 8, W., 588 [535], 13 Am. St. 





Texas courts have uniformly drawn be- 
tween the twosituations. | 
It is, therefore, the opinion of this of- 


fice that the gain realized from the sale| 


or other disposition of the wife’s sepa- 
rate personal property (corporate stock) 
constituted a part of their separate prop- 
erty and should be so reported by her for 
Federal income tax purposes. It is also 
the opinion of this office that General 


Counsel’s Memorandum 1565 is inconsist- | 


ent with the views expressed im Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 6351 and 
this memorandum. Accordingly, General 
Counsel’s Memorandum 1565 is hereby 
revoked. 

With respect to the basis tpg be used in 
ascertaining gain’ or loss from the’ sale 
or other disposition of the stock, it 
should be noted that oe-half of the 
stock was &cquired by the wife through 
gift on Nov. 1, 1920, from the husband, 
who had acquired all of the stock im 1916 
at a cost of x dollars to the community. 


| Under the law of Texas the,interest of | 
| each spouse in separate property ‘as well | 


| as the interest in community property is 
a present vested interest. (McKay on 
Community Property, 2d editions section 
865). 

As stated in, Edwards vy. Brown (68 


7 


in Nn 


cisions cited by him to indicate that he} 


relied pon by any officer | 


Many Plans Advocated 
For Use of Gasoline Tax! 


i State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Sept. 2. 

“It seems that every body is trying to| 
grab hold of the gasoline tax to expend 
it for some particular purpose in which 
he is interested; either the retirement of 
local bonds or improvement projects,” 
the Attorney General of Florida, Fred 
H. Davis, recently said in regard to the 
Florida bond situation.  - 

“Many propositions are being dis-| 
cussed in Florida for handling- the re- 
tirement of the public debt,” Mr. Davis 
said. “Ultimately I believe some satis- 
factory solution will be found,” he con- 
tinued, “but at present there are so many 
different groups of persons who have so 
many different ideas to advance that un- 
til these are sifted out and some strong 
constructive idea is put forward and 
backed by all the various interests which 
control the political situation here, I fear 
that little will be accomplished for the 
present.” P 





Western Union Appeals 
Montana Tax Valuation 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 2. 

A decision of the Districé Court up- 
holding the valuation placed by the State 
Board of Equalization upon property of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. has} 
been appealed by the company to the} 
| State Supreme Court. 

According to the law, the assessed 
valuation of the property of telegraph 
campanies is computed by determining 
the value of all the company’s property 
as a going Concern and allocating a pro- 
portion thereof to the State on a wire- 
mileage basis. In making this com- 
putation the value of its écean cable 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


New Developments in Farming | 
Disseminated by Federal Unit 


Division of Publications in Department of Agriculture 
Is Connecting Link With Public 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of article3 presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the praetical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. ~» 


By M. C. Merrill, 


Chief of Publications, Division of Publications, Office of Information, 
’ Department of Agriculture. 





Whether it is the farmer on the soil 
who requests the information, the pro- 
fessor in the college who dispenses it, 
the scientist in his laboratory, the 
business. man who has‘egricultural con- 
tacts and needs it, or the city resident 
who wants to know how to cook the 
agricultural products or dress the 
children both-economically and appro- - 
priately, the Division of , Publications 
stands ready to render prompt service: 
Recently an attorney in a western city 
wired the division for bulletins and re- 
quested that they be sent by air mail. 
The Government carries its material 
postage-freg if it is sent by the usual 
méthod, but in this case the air-mail 
postage amounted to $10.65, which the 
attorney remitted to the division on 


receipt of the bulletins. 
* * * 
JN the evolutionary development of 
thd Department’s publication pro- 
gram and of the distribution of printed 
matter to the public, it was found de- 
sirable to establish a*central Division 
of Publications which would have su- 
pervision of the editing, printing, and 
distribution of the publications issued 
by the Department. The unit for this 
purpose was therefore established in 
1889 as a section of the Division of 
Statistics. In 1890 it became the Divi- 
sion ofRecords and Editing, and in 
1895 the Division of Publications. 

As the years passed the necessity for 
further consolidating and centralizing 
the publication phases of the Depart- 
ment’s work resulted in the abolish- 
ment of the bureau series of publica- 
tions and the establishment in 1913 
of four Department series—Depart- 
ment Bulletins, periodical publications, 
Annual Reports, and Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins. 

In later years the classification has 
been altered and extended, so that now 
Circulars, Farmers’ Bulletins, Leaflets, 
Miscellaneous Publications, Statistical 
Bulletins, Technical Bulletins, Year- 
books, periodicals, and gpecial_subject- 
matter series, such as Soil Surveys and 
publications on North American Fauna. 
The Farmers’ Bulletins and Leaflets 
carry material presefited in populer 
form, and the. Circulars, Statistical 
Bulletins, and Technical Bulletins are 
more technical in nature. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 4 Mr. Merrill will continue his discussion of . 
dissemination of facts on agriculture. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


HE publications pf the Department 
of Agriculture, carrying the facts 
about agriculture that science has 

unfolded, have for decades been given 
free to people in every nook and corner 
of the country in response to their re-» 
quests. Citizens of all trades, profes- 
sions, and miscellaneous occupations 
have become familiar with them and 
have made use of the contained infor- 
mation. 

Managers of industrial plants, par- 
ticularly those related closely. to agri- 
culture, frequently purchase. bulletins 
in large quantities for distribution to 
One company last year 
bought 50,000 copies of one of our pub- 
lications. The distribution records of 
thé division for the five years 1925- 
1929 show that 139,323,548 copies were 
distributed free. . é 

This article hag been prepared in or- 
der to give those interested a somewhat 
detailed description of tae organization 
and functions of the Government unit 
handling the agricultural -publications. 
Information of this character should 
enable the reader to utilize more fully 
the services provided to assist him in 
getting the printed material he re- 


quires. 
(THE Division of Publications is one 
of the three major units that make 
up the Office of Information of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. ; The three 
combined—Division. of Publications, 
Press Service, and Radio Service—are 
an important element in agricultural 
education and progress. 

The Division of Publications is the 
official connecting link between the De- 
partment and the public in all matters 
refiting to the material published by 
the Department. Another important 
link is that between the bureaus of the 
Department which prepare the material 
for publication and the Government 


x * * 


4 


ing. These official links were not made 
from theoretical, untried designs but 
have been forged from the raw-iron 
netessities that have developed from 
the Department’s authorized business 
of supplying publications to the pub- 
lic on the multitudinous lines of agri- 
culture. 





should be eliminated, the Western Union 
contends. 
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Citizens’ Taxation Group 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Sept. 2. 

The next meeting of the citizens’ com- 
mittee on taxation will be held Nov. 24, 
;and in the meantime the various subcom- 
mittees will continue to study the prob- 
lem, according to the chairman of the 
committee, W. E, Mullen.. 

The committee found that agricultural 
grazing land is assessed too high and 
steps will be taken to alleviate this con-| 
dition, Chairman Mullen stated. The use 
of a budget system, similar to that upon 
which the State Government now _oper- 
ates might. prove workable arid efficient 
in cities, towns, counties and school dis- 
tricts, and the committee is making an 
investigation of this plan. 


Gasoline Tax Withheld, 
Dealer Is Sent to Jail 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Sept. 2. 
A dealer. convicted of “holding out” 
the gasoline tax has been sentenced to 
jail by the Dauphin County Court. The 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles has a long 
list of delinquent dealers from whom 
it is endearovihg to collect the tax and 
formations will be made against nu- 
merous dealers within the next 30 days, 
it was stated orally at the office of the 

Departmetn of Revenue, 


Eating Places at Fairs 
Must Pay Tax in Kansas| 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka. Sept. 2. 
Persons operatipg restaurant and| 
| other eating Plate at fairs are required 
to obtain the usual license for suth es- 
tablishments, the State Hotel Commis- 
sioner L. D. LeRoy, has advised the sec- 
|retaries of all fair associations in Kan- 

sas. 














law in that State that the interests of 
the husband and wife in the community 
property are equal. (See also Wright v. 
Hayes, 10 Tex., 1030.) In ascertaining 
the gain or loss derived by the wife from 
the sale or otherglisposition of the stock 
in the instant case, consideration must be 
given to the fact that she had a vested 
interest im one-half of the stock -imme- 


in 1916, as this stock was purchased out 
of community funds at price of ¥ dollars. 
The basis of one-half of the stock which 
represented her vested interest in the 
community funds used to purchase the 
stock would accordingly be one-half x 
dollars. 

Section 202(a)2 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, with respect to the property ac- 
quired by gift, provides as follows: 

In the case of such property, acquired by 
gift after Dee. 31, 1920, the basis shall be 
the same as that which it would have in the 
hands of the donor or the last preceding 
owner by whom it was not acquired by gift 
*** In the case of such property acquired 
by gift on or before Dec, 31, 1920, the basis 
for ascertaining gain or loss from a sale or 
other disposition, thereof, shall be the fair 
market price or value of such property &t 
the time of such acquisition. 

As one-half of the stock in the instant 
case Was acquired by the wife by gift 





prior to Dee, 31, 1920, the basis of that} 
of the stock in respect of which 


| one-hal 
|the wife had no prior vested interest is, 
|therefore, the fair market value of. such 
|one-half at the time of its acquisition by 


Tex., 869, 4 Sy W., 380), it is a settled) gift, namely, Nov. 1, 1920. 


‘ 





Will Meet in Wyoming 


diately upon acquisitior by the husband! 


‘ New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 






McMinn, Howard Earnest. ... A geographic 
and taxonomic study of the California 
species of the genus Ceanothus, by... 
Some underscribed plants from the Pa-, 
cific states, by Elmer I. Applegate. (Con- a 
tributions from the Dudley herbarium of Me . 
Stanford university. vol. I, no, 4.) p.| Bates, Katharine Lee. Selected poems of 
121-154.  Standford University, Calif.,| ++ - edited by Marion Pelton Guild. 230 
Stanford university press, 1930. 30-18273; P- Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 

Mansfield, John Edward. Everyday arithme- ; 3830-18454 
tic for printers; a manual of instruction Burton, John Henry. meting. seme for 


references for counsellors, home-room 
teachers, and others ,concerned with the 
guidance of youth. 241 p. N., Y., The H. 
W. Wilson co., 1930. 3830-18268 





ional . texts.) 
Nadel boak co., 1930. - 80-18265 


management, by .. . and eane 
Marble, Mrs. Annie (Russell). Pen names Malott. 2d rev. ed. 632 p. N. Y., Me- 
and personalities. 255 p. N. Y., D. Apple- Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-18569 
ton and co., 1930. 30-18269 | Cline, Leonard Lanson, After-walker, the 


Maxwell, Robert Wiliam. Thre preparation 
and optical activity of certain alkyl-arye 
compounds similar on, options active 
diphenyl compounds, (Abstracts of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1930.) 8 
p. Urbana, IIL, 1930, 30-18279 

Moore, Walter Clement. The first national 
survey of the weekly newspaper publish- 
ing business of the United States, Edited 
and compiled by... and Herman Roe. 47 


poems of ... 105 p. N. Y., The Viking 
press, 1930. 30-18445 
Clough, Shepard Bancroft. A history of 
Flemish movement in Belgium; a study 
in nationalism. 316 p. N. Y., Richard 
R. Smith, 1930. = 80-18575 


Cross, Tom Peete. Lancelot and Guenevere; 





by ... and William Albert Nitze. (The 
modern philology monographs of, the 


p. St. Paul, “‘inn., National editorial as-| University of Chicago.) 104 p. Chicago, 
sociation, 1929. _30-18270| Ill, The University of Chicago press, 
New York times. The New York times Ad- 1930. j : 80-18449 
vertising department type, book. Adver-|Homerus. The Iliad, by Hemer, with in- 


tising department series, no. 50.) *63 p., 
illus. N. Y., 1980. ~ 30-18266 
Peterson, Eunice. The Dresbach formation 
of Minnesota, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Minnesota, 1924. Bulletin 
of the Buffalo society of natural sciences, 
vol. xiv, no. 2, with cover having thesis 
note.) .48 p. Buffalo, Ns Y., 1929. 
30-18282 
Reilly, Joseph John, ed. Masters of nine- 
teenth century prose, a book of reading 
edited by ... 820 p. Boston, Ginn and 
co., 1930. 30-18439 
..The Royal hospital for seamen at Green- 
wich, 1694-1728; original drawings by Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, John James, from 
the collections at the Bodleian, All Souls 
college, Worcester college, Sir _Jonh 
Sloane‘s museum, Royal naval museum; 
Greenwich, R. I. B. A. library. (The Wren 
society. {Publications} vol. vi.) 102 p., 
illus. Oxford, Printed for the Wren so- 
society at the University press, 1929, 
30118253 
Some opinions, articles and reports baring 
upon the treaty of Trianon and the claims 
of the Hungarian nationals with regard to 
their lands in Transylvania. 2v. London, 
Printed by W. P. Criffth & sons, 1929. 
30-18259 
Watson, Edna Elizabeth.. A source book for 
vocational guidance; choice selections and 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these. publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ohio—Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the 
Ohio Agricultural Station, C. G. Williams, 
Director, Columbus, 1926. . 
California—Reports of Cases determined 
in. the Supreme Court of the State of 
California, Randolph V. Whiting, Re- 
porter, Vol. 207, San Francisco, 1930. 
Massachusetts—Decisions of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Vol. 265, 
Ethelbert V. Grabill, Reporter, Boston, 

1930. 4 
Washington—Elementary Course of Study 
of the State of Washington, N, D.\Sho- 
walter, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, 1930. 
Washington—Guidebogk for School Of- 
ficers of the State of Washington, N. D. 
Showalter, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, 1930. 
Conneeticut—Early Records and Documents 
of and relating to the Town of Windsor, 
Connecticut, Hartford, 1930. 


troduction by Louise Pound, translation 
by Lang, Leaf and Myers. (The modern 
readers series.) 460 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930 30-18456 
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Tennessee T ie 


i lied arithmetic for students and| local authorities. 130 p. Y., Sir I. 
‘oan ae printing. . McGraw-Hill voca- | Pitman & sons, 1929. ’ 30-18571 
131 p.,fillus. N. Y., Me-| Cabot, Philip. Problems in public utility | 


a study on the origins of courtly love, | 


Again in 1929, the auto- 
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On Interstate 


‘Buses Opposed j 


Company Seeks Review by 
Supreme Court of Deci- 
sion* of State Court Up- 
holding Validity of Levy 


The right of the State of Ténnessee to 
impose a license tax on motor buses 
operating between Cincinnati and At- 
lanta via Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, 
Tenn., is involved in a case which has 
just ,reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The-case is entitled Interstate Transit, 
Inc., v. Lindsey, No. 358, and the bus’ 





company, according to its jurisdictional - 


statement filed with the Supreme Court 
of the, United States is seeking a re- 
view\of a decision by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court upholding the validity of 
the tax. 

The company is doing a purely inter- 
state business and the proceeds of the 
tax belong exclusively to the general 
funds of the State, according to the 
filed statement. 

The basis of the Tennessee levy is 
carrying capacity and in the case of each 
bus carrying over 20 passengers, and 
less than 30 passengers, amounts to $500 
per annum. The appellant in this case 
operates eight buses, each having a car- 
rying capacity of 29 people, it was ex- 
plained. 

The Supreme Court of; the United 
States has held, the bus company con- 
tends, “that a license fee imposed on an 
interstate carrier by bus can‘not be sus- 
tained as a police measure if it is not 
imposed as an‘igspection scheme, and it 
does not appeaY that the proceeds are 
applied to defraying the expenses of 
such regulation, and that the amount 
collected is no more than is ‘yeasonably 
required for the purposes.” 

The proceeds of the Tennessee tax are 
not used in the construction and main- 
tenance of highways, but go into the 
general funds of the State, the appellant 
points out. The decision of the Tennes- 
see Supreme Court that this was imma- 
terial and involves hardly more than a 
question of bookkeeping destroys the dis- 
tinction between the taxing and police 
powers of the State, the taxpaying com- 
pany contends. 

“If a person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in an interstate business in Ten- 
nessee, which is a proper subject for 
lice regulation, can be brought within 
the purview of/a taxing statute by re- 
ferring the question to a ‘matter of k- 
keeping,’ then irfterstate commerce in 
Tennessee can be destroyed,” the juris- 
dictional statement says. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


. General 
| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 

| \ United States, as head of the Gen- 

| eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions ith respect to 
expenditures made i the -Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32900. (S) Contracts—Mail trans- 
‘portation. Where a,contract for carrying 
the mails.for a given period provided for 
not to exteed 26 voyages the twenty-sev- 
enth voyage of a vessel although made 
within the period covered by such contract, 
may not be considered for purposes. of com- 
pensation as having been performed there- 
under, nor may such voyage be considered 
for such purposes as under an extension 
of the contract period where the date of 















w.| sailing of the vessel was prior to the ef- 


fective date of the extension. Payment 
having been made on a poundage basis, as 
provided by section 4009, Revised Stautes, 
no additional compensation is authorized. 
(Aug. 26, 1930.) : 


\ 

A-33029. (S) Quarters, heat and light 
—Allowances to civilian employes in for- 
eign countries. The authority in the act 
of June 26, 1930, Public 445, to furnish 
quarters, including beat, fuel and light, 
or an allowance in lieu thereof, is re- 
stricted by act to “the limits of such ap- 
propriations as may be made therefor,” 
which contemplates a specific appropriation 
‘for quarters. Where no appropriations 
have been made since the passage of that 
act to enable the service to meet the ex- 
penses of furnishing quarters to such em- 
ployes a general appropriation for ex- 
penses is not available therefor. (Aug. 25, 
1 1930.) 








mobile industry used 
more Goodyear Tires 
as original equipment 

than any other kind. 





_- Publie Utilities 


x ial Session | Rules Affecting Liability Rates Broadeast Quota | 


ked on Auto 


. ' Pion St ance Rates 


_ Governor of Massachusetts 
“Also Requested to Sus- 
pend Proposed Schedule 
For Liability Policies 


Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 2. 


‘Characterizing the proposed increase 
in compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance rates as “exorbitant,” a member of 
‘the Massachusetts. House of Representa- 
tives, Martin Hays, of Boston, has re- 
quested Governor Frank G. Allen to call 
a special session wf the Legislature “to 
immediately deal with this problem’ and 
in the meantime to suspend the proposed 
new rates. 

The new rates for 1931 were an- 
nounced Aug. 28 by the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Merton L. Brown, who 


“Commonwealth of 


stated that they represented an average | 


increase of 6 per cent over present rates 
(V U. S. Daily, 2035 and 2046). 

Mr. Hays declared in his letter to the 
Governor that there are only two courses 
available; “first, the repeal_of the com- 
pulsory insurance act; secondly, the for- 
mation of a private State-controlled com- 

ny operated under a_ service-at-cost 

asis. 

Governor Allen was at Whitefield, N. 
H,, when the letter was received at his 
office. 


Increases Called Justified 


Commissioner Browr®stated Aug. 29 
that the only protests concerning the 


tentative schedule of 1931 rates which: 


~ have‘ come to his attention “are those 
which-I noted in the newspapers.” He 
would not discuss the matter further, 
saying that the increases can-be justified 
by an examination of the losses paid by 
the insurance companies in settlement of 
accident claims in which Boston-garaged 
motor vehicles were involved. 

The new rates for private passenger 
cars garaged in Boston, as promulgated 
by Mr. Brown, are $53 per year for cars 
in Group W, consisting of lighter cars, 
$57 for cars in Group X, medium cars, 


and $66 for cars in Group Y, heavier | 


cars. The corresponding rates promul- 
gated for 1930 were $48, $53 and $59, re- 
spectively. 

The 1930 rates in Chelsea and Revere, 
which were protested by those cities 
along with Boston, remain unchanged un- 
der the new schedule. In Chelsea the 
rates are $64 for the W group, $67 for 
the X group and. $80 for the Y group, 
while the corresponding rates in Revere 
are $57, $60 and $72. Rates in Territory 
IV, comprising the cities of Cambridge, 
Everett, Somerville and the town of Win- 
throp, also remain unchanged. 


More Traffic Deaths 


“In addition to the increases announced 
for Boston, slight increases were made 
for Lue remaining four territorial classi- 
fications comprising the rest of the State. 
An exception is found in Group Y cars 
in Territory VII, the rate for which has 
been decreased from $35 to $34. 


An analysis of motor vehicle fatalities | 


in Massachusetts during the first eight 
months-of 1930, made public by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety Aug. 29, disclosed that there 
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In State Auto Manual Listed 


| Definitions Affecting Various Schedules in Proposed Insur- 
ance Charges for Massachusetts Are Announced; 


Hearings to Be Held on Provisio 
an Gectagtecthdatientiniintnifianatasinciagpeitit Maa reimanigancin, 


State of Massachusetts: Boston, Sept. 2. 


The States Insurance Commissioner,| (b) If. a commercial automobile or 
Merton L. Brown, announced Aug. 28;station car (Beverly body or. beach 
the new proposed rates for compulsory | wagon)—the regular -eOYnmercial car 
automobile liability insurance in Massa-| policy may be extended by endorse- 
chusetts for 1931. A pubile hearing on| ment to cover a particuular picnic, out- 
the premium schedules and classifications | ing or game at an additional rate charge 
will be held in Boston Sept. 8. - ; based upon the pro rata bus. rate for 

Publication of the full text of the/ public liability coverage for the peniod 
proposed.rate schedule for next year was | of such extension; subject to a minimum 
made in the issue of Sept. 2, including| rate of $10 (standard limits) for each 
rates and classifications for private pas-| extension. For the purpose of this rule 


| 


| 
| 


senger cars, commercial cars and trucks, 
public automobiles and garages and 
dealers. Extracts from proposed manual 
tules which ‘have a direct bearing on 
premium charges, quoted in the state- 
ment,-follow im full text: * 

The rating territory shall be deter- 
mined by the location of principal garag- 
ing in Massachusetts. 

Occasional Livery Use.—Private pas- 
senger automobiles occasionally rented, 
hired or used to carry passengers for a 
consideration shall be treated as public 
automobiles. 


Extra Charge Proposed 
For Salesmen’s Cars 


Salesmen.—A private passenger auto- 
mobile used by a traveling salesman in 
the course of his business to carry, pas- 
sengers occasionally for a considera‘ ‘on, 
express or implied, shall be written at 
the private passenger car rates plus 50 
per cent thereof. 


vate pasenger automobile used by its 
owner to carry, fellow employes ‘to an 
from their place of employment for a 
consideration, express or impljed, shall 
be written at the private passenger car 
rates plus 50 per cent thereof. 

Auto Homes.—Automobiles equipped 
as living quarters, popularly known as 
“Auto Homes,” shall be written at the 
class 4 “light” commercial rates. 

Passenger Carrying Use—Commercial 
automobiles used regularly to carry pas- 
| sengers for a consideration shall be writ- 
| ten at the full rate for buses. 





Commercial automobiles used ordina- 
rily in the daily business of the owner | 


and occasionally used for picnic, outings 
or games, and for which no fare is 
charged, shall be rated as follows: 

A regular commercial car policy may 
be extended by endorsement to cover a 
particular picnic, outing or game at a 
minimum premium of .$10 per day. 

Commercial automobiles used ordina- 
|rily in the daily business of the owner 
and occasionally used for picnics, outings 
or games, for which a fare is charged, 
| shall be rated as follows: 

A regular commercial car policy may 
| be extended by endorsement to cover a 
| particular picnic, outing or_game at a 
minimum premium of $15 per day per 
car. 


| Definition of Private 
|\Livery Automobile 


Carrying Fellow Employes—A com- 
| mercial automobile used by its owner to 
carry fellow employes to and from their 
place of employment for a consideration, 
;express or implied, shall be written at 
| the rates shown under public automo- 
| biles, private livery—specified car basis. 


Carrying Fellow Employes.—A_ pri- | 


a “light” commercial automobile or sta- 
tion car (Beverly body or beach wagon) 
shall take the rate shown on the rate 
sheets for buses—“0-7 passengers.” A 
“medium” commercial automobile shall 
|take the rate for buses—“8-20 passen- 
| gers.” A “heavy” commercial automo- | 
| bile shall take the rate for buses—“21-30 
| passengers.” 

| The above proposed rules relating to 
|transportation of employes shall not op- 
| erate to reduce the rates ordinarily ap- 


plicable to the classes of work for which 
such automobiles are used. 


Rate Fixed for Auto 
| Findnce Companies 


| a 
| A person whose business is financing 
| the purchase of, or insuring motor vehi- 
cles, to whom dtalers or repairers regis- 
tration plates have been issued by the 
| Registry of Motor, Vehicles, shal be 
icharged the “Y” passenger car rate for 
jeach set of plates so issued. 
Semitrailers, a two-wheeled trailer at- 
|tached by means of a kingpin or fifth 
wheel to tractor without body shall be 
covered at 10 per cent of the public lia- 
| bility rates for the tractor to which the 
|semitrailer is attached, subject to one-| 
|quarter of the semi-trailer rates on each 
|of the semitrailers in excess of the num- 
|ber of tractors, and subject further to a 
|maximum charge of 20 per cent of the 
total public liability premium when 
there are more than twiee as many semi- 
trailers as there are tractors to which 
|the semitrailers may be attached. 
Trailers used for pleasure purposes at-; 
tached to private passenger cars may be | 
covered for a flat charge of $2 per trailer | 
by endorsement on the policy covering | 
the car to which the trailer is attached. | 


! 





|new interpretation of “public interest, 


| nically available to him, he is in law en- 


| question, it is explained in the brief that | 
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’ ‘Automobile Risks 


| Is Assailed by 
Radio Applicant 
oye sea 


| 


Abilene, Tex., Man Asserts 
Commission’s Method of 
Computation Disregards' 
Principle of Equality 


The system of “quota figures”, adopted 
by. the Federal Radio Commission for 
determining the equal distribution of 
radio facilities among the five zones, as 
required by the Davis amendment to the | 
Radio Act, is criticized in a brief just 
filed in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in ‘the case of Ansley 
v. Federal Radio Commission, No. 5149. | 

It is alleged that, in reaching these | 
figures, the Commission has disregarded 
the principle of equality which the law 
demands. a 

This appeal from the Commission is on 
its refusal, Jan. 31, to issue a construc- 
tion permit, for a broadcasting station 
at Abilene, Tex., the“frequency requested 
being 550 kilocycles and the power of 
1,000 watts. F 

Abilene, it is pointed out, is a city of 
32,000 population, located in western 
Texas, in a section principally devoted | 
to stock raising and agriculture and, as 
such, is the largest city and the principal 
trade and commercial center for a rela- 
tively large and scattered population of 
approximately 250,000 people. 

Public Demand Asserted 


The appellant does not contend for a 


convenience or necessity,” but states 
that, since there is not now any suffi- 
cient regular service in west Texas, 
there is a public and economic demand, 
and if he is in a pésition, financially, 
technically and otherwise, to render that 
service, and the service will not inter- 
fere with -other stations, there being a 
frequency assignment legally and tech- 


titled to his construction permit. 


- While much is conceded by the Com- 
mission regarding the application in| 


the difference arises in the contentions | 
of the Commission that there is no eco-| 
nomic support for the proposed station, 
that the territory is now adequately 
served, that interference would result 


. 


The Central Public Service “Cérpora- 
tion Has been ordered. by the Public 
Service Commission to show cause why 
gas rates in Macon and Griffin should 
not be reduced as a result of the avail- 
ability of natural gas, acgording to an- 
nouncement by the Chairman of the 
Commission, James A. Perry. 

Chairman Perry pointed out that the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation has 
recently completed pipe lines southward 
from Atlanta to Griffin and Macon, re- 
spectively 40 and 95 miles from Atlanta, 
quonnnninnnpplamrindginanrb aaa 


British ‘Approval Given 


Theqew Marconi radio set type AD6m 
has been approved for use in civil air- 
craft by the British Air Ministry, ac- 
cording to British’ information received 
by the Communications Section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
follows in full text: 

The set incorporates a transmitter of 
150 watts power suitable for the trans- 
mission of both telegraph and telephone 
signals, . The improvements 
new type of receiver which is particularly 
selective and stable, employing a 
sereened-grid high-frequency amplifying 
valve of the latest type, a detector valve 
operating on ‘the grid-leak method of 
rectification and provided with capacity 


mum efficiency of high-frequency selec- 
tion, an aperiodic aerial system is coupled 
to a closed tuning circuit. The model is 
adjustable to any wavelength between 
the approximate limits of 550 and 1,550 
meters on machines having normal elec- 
trical capacity. 


Traffic Receipts of British 
Communication Firm Drop 


A decline in traffic receipts for the 
first half of the current year is shown 
in the estimates-just released by Impe- 
rial & International Communications 
(Ltd,),, the communications operating 


This charge is for the 5/10 public liability | and that Texas’ is precluded from fur- |eompany formed by the British cable- 


coverage and includes extraterritorial 
coverage if this coverage~is included in 
the policy covering the car to which the 
| trailer is attached. The charge shall, not 
be prorated nor short rated for any 
period of time and the coverage shall not 
extend beyond the expiration of the policy 
|to which the endorsement is attached. 
Regulation Governing 


| Out-of-State Cars 

Out-of-State Cars.—Any car regularly | 
garaged outside the State, which re- 
quires Massachusetts registration, shall | 
be charged a rate in accordance with the | 
;manual rule which will designate they 
|territorial rate which approximates the 
| “average.” 
; _Commergial Cars Rented—No addi-| 
tional charge shall be made for occa-| 
sional renting to others,\ of commercial 
automobiles with drivers, provided they 
|are used (when rented) in the kind of | 


|station is not troubled by interference | 
| from * stations on the same frequency | 
within 40 miles, it is alleged that the 


' character.” 


|convenience of west Texas when it has 


ther service by the Davis amendment. | 


radio merger. According to the an- 





interference to other stations will re- | 
The nearest station, KSD, on 5501 


sult, 
kilocycles, is located at St, Louis, at a, 
distance of 690 miles, and has not ob- 
jected to the application. Because this | 


Commission’s denial on the ground that | 
690 miles is too small a separation, is 
of the “most arbitrary and unreasonable 


Even if such interference would result, 
it is claimed that the Commission has’ 
itself established 550 kilocycles (the 
channel applied for) as a “heterodyne 
channel” on which interference is to be! 
expected. 

“The Commission cannot urge the} 
slight or occasional interference as out- 
weighing the broadcasting necessity and | 


|- It is stated in the brief that no undue | nounced returns of this company, as 


forwarded by Trade Commissioner Wil- 
liam L. Kilcoin, London, the estimated 
receipts for the six months amounted to 
£2,807,723—a drop of £300,426, or 9.7 
per cent, as compared with the similar 
period of 1929. 


The fall in traffic has been accentuated 
as the year advanced, dropping from 
£519,485 in January (or 8.2 per cent 
less than in January, 1929) to £460,052 
in February (8.2 per cent less than in 
February, 1929), to £492,316 in March 
(8.6 per cent less than in March, 1929), 
to £456,120 in April (11.6 less than in 
April, 1929), to £466,279 in May. (7.2 
per cent less than in May, 1929), to 
£413,471 in June (14.6 per cent less than 
in June, 1929). In view of the general 
trade depression, this decline was in a 
manner, expected locally. 


’ New Marconi Plane Radio! 


The announcement | 


include a! 





reaction, and a transformer-coupled low- | industrial centers. 
frequency magnifying valve; for maxi-|to the Commission that by Jan. 1; 1931, 


! 
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Public Service Commission Orders Central Public Corpo- 
ration to Show Cause Why Schedule Should Not Be 
Lowered as Result of Natural Fuel Supply 


State of Georgia: Atlanta, Sept. 2. 


and is prepared to furnish.natural gas 
to the. distribution systems in those cit- 
ies which are served by the Central Pub- 
lie Service Corporation, of Chicago. The 
chairman also stated that since the cost 
of natur:§, gas service to the public serv- 
ice corporation is less than the cost of 
artificial gas, a revision of rates might 
be expécted, 

The gas rate in Macon at ‘present, 
taking into account a’ 10-cent-per-thou- 
sand discount for prompt payment, is: 
$1.60 a thousand for the first 10,000 
cubic feet; $1.55 a thousand for the next 
20,000 cubic feet; $1.50 a thousand for 
the next 20,000 cubic feet;. and $1.40 a 
thousand for all over 50,000 cubic feet 
a month. 


In Griffin the net rate is: $1.90 a 
thousand for the first 5,000 cubic feet; 
$1.80 a thousand for the next 5,000 cubic 
feet; $1.70 a thousand for the next 
10,000 cubic feet; $1.60 a thousand for 
the next 20,000 cubic feet; $1.50 a thou- 
sand for all over 40,000. cubic feet. 

There is a minimum monthly charge 
of $1 in effect in eagh city. 

Chairman Perry pointed out that gas 
rates were reduced in Atlanta when nat- 
ural gas became available some months 
ago. 

“Natural gas pipe lines are being ex- 
tended throughout @ considerable portion 
of Georgia,” he said, “and several crews 
of workmen are busy laying new lines to 
It has beén stated 


several more cities and towns in the cen- 
tral and western sections of the State 
will be provided with natural gas 
service.” ’ 


i 


Herein, Berne 
Stars DAILY. 


‘Insurance 


Reduction in Natural Gas Rates New Safety Code 
Sought for Two Georgia Cities 


Is Formulated for 
Abrasive Wheels 


Revision Made Necessary by 
New High Speeds of 
Grinding Tools Used in 
Many Industries 


A revised national safety code for 
abrasive wheels, made necessary by the 
growing speed in operation of industrial 
machinery and the resulting increase in 
dangers to workmen, has just been /ap- 
proved by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Ethelbert Stewart, stated orally 
Aug. 80 at the Department of Labor. 

The abrasive wheel, used in grinding, 
polishing and cutting, is one of indus- 
try’s important tools, it was pointed out. 
A maximum speed of 6,500 feet per min- 
ute at the surface of grinding wheels was 
permitted in the original safety code, 
but the new one makes provision for the 
now common speed of more than 3 miles 
per minute. i 

This increase in speed means that if 
a wheel were shattered, the pieces would 
fly out at a much greater force, Mr. 
Stewart said. The development of im- 
provéd. hoods and other safeguards, as 
well as the manufacture of wheels for 
material more resistant to shattering at 
high speeds thus became imperative. 
From a simple hand wheel used fom 
grinding an axe or other coarse tool, the 
abrasive wheel has developed in a com- 
paratively short time into a precision 
tool capable of turning out, as an ele- 
ment of a modern grinding machine, 
parts for airplane engines accurate in 
diameter to a ten-thousandth of an inch, 
at a high production rate. - 

The code applies to wheels from & 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 8.] 


A DOLLAR THAT 
BUYS MORE THAN 
THE AVERAGE 


‘ 


HE dollar you invest in fire insurance 

returns far more than you realize: 

f course it buys indemnity from finan- 
cial loss if misfortune overtakes you, 
but it: provides so much more that it 
ranks as one of the most effective dollars 
you spend. 


From the viewpoint of indemnity alone, 
Stock Fire Insurance is one of thecheap- 
est of present-day necessities. Its average 


‘ * ‘ 
Pilvate ‘Listry “AwtomoMiles.-A prt cost has consistently declined for the last 


\ 1 work d ibed i icy. : sas 
has been an increase in deaths over last pocrsped ‘Sn: the gaQey |itself indicated a channel as one upon | 


year. During the first eight months of 
this year 453 fatalities occurred, while 
the total was 443 in the same period of 
1929. 

Representative Hays’ letter to Gov- 
ernor Allen criticizing the new rates and 
asking for a special session of the Leg- 
islature follows in full text: 


Last May, after the Legislature had 


killed all pending legislation relative to | 


compulsory automobile insurance, I ap- 
pealed to you in an open letter to send 
a special message demanding action be- 
fore the close of the session. . , 


As your own recommendations, as well 
as the bill which I had introduced, had 
already been rejected, you did not then 
feel that there was apy hope for con- 
structive action at the time. In a cour 
teous letter to me under date of May 26 
1930, you set forth this view. 


Special Session Requested 


’ 


The situation which I then predicted |cluding the chauffeur, whether or not | 


has now come about. The car owner 
of Massachusetts, particularly in the dis- 


trict which I represent, are being called | but not operated on a schedule as a bus | Policy periods and premium payments.|tem of reckoning, 


upon to pay an exorbitant increase in 
their automobile insurance rates. It 


would seem, therefore, that the time for | 


action has now arrived, that the Legis- 

lature perhaps might be in a more re- 

ceptive frame of mind to receive a rec- 

ommendation from you. I 

respectfully request that you call a spe- 
, cial session of the Legislature to imme- 
* diately deal with this problem. 

In my opinion there are only two 
courses available: First, the repeal of 
the compulsory insurance act; secondly, 
the formation of a private State-con- 
trolled company operated under a serv- 
ice-at-cost basis. 

My revised bill of this session, House 
No. £397, adopted the second of these 
two courses, and in my opinion will 
ciearly solve the present difficulties. 

The principle involved in that bill is 
the same as was adopted by the Com- 
monwealth, with respect to the Boston 
Elevated. Hon. Calvin Coolidge, then 
Governor of the Commonwealth, called 


therefore | 


|vate livery automobile is an automobile 
of the private passenger type, not to 
exceed a designed seating capacity of 


rerited with a chauffeur in the employ 
of the assured in attendance from a 
garage only and the use restricted to 
social functions, funeral purposes, shop- 
ping trips, touring and similar purposes. 

No automobile shall be written under 
the private livery classification and rates 
if any of the following conditions apply: 


{ 
{ 


zone or taximeter. 
Operated for hire from a stand, hotel, 


| station, dock or place of. public resort. 





|indicating that such attomobile is for 
| public hire. 

| Taxicabs or Public Livery.—An auto- 
mobile of the taxicab or private pas- 
senger type, not to exceed a designed 
seating capacity of Seven persons in- 


| equipped with a taximeter, rented for 
hire for general passenger carrying use, 


or jitney. 


| Occasional Transport 


| Of Passengers 


Transportation of Employes.—The fol- 
|lowing rule applies only to automobiles 
owned by employers and used by them 
to carry their own employes: 

Automobiles of any type used to carry 
|persons in the pay of the assured (in- 
cluding members of such persons’ fam- 
jilies and friends) to and from their place 
of employment and ocgasionally to and 
| from picnics and outings shall be rated 
‘in accordance with the following pri- 
| Visions: 

1. An automobile of the employer used 
to transport employes to and from their 
place of’ employment and for the occa- 


' 
| 


at the same time; the automobile not 
to be used for regular jitney or livery 
purposes and no fare to be charged. 

(a) If a private passenger automo- 
bile—the regular private passenger car 
rate shall be charged. 


seven persons including the~ chauffeur, | 


Commefcial.cars rented without driv- | 
ers shall be written at class 3 rates. 

Electric Automobiles.—Electric auto- 
mobiles (other than passenger) shall be | 
subject to a discount of 25 per cent) 


{which interference might occur,” the | 


brief declares. 


The decision of the Commission, it is 
explained, relied wpon the construction 


Used for trips at fares determined by | 


| Carries any sign or other identification | 


{sional transportation of other persons | 


. | given, a8 required by said section 113B, 





of the Davis amendment, These findings, 
it is claimed, were based upon an “ab- | 
| truse mathematical demonstration, which, | 


|from the rates for gasoline cars. 
Interurban Express.—Interurban trucks 
| regularly used in freight service bétween 
, cities and towns in Massachusetts shall | 
| be rated in accordance with the highest | é | 
| rated territory through or in which the | Figures Called Nugatory 
| trucks ‘operate. In that amendment, it is pointed out, 
Interurban trucks regularly usd@i’ in| the particular facilities to be dealt with 
freight service between a city or town|in the distribution of frequencies among 
jin Massachusetts and a city or town|zones were (1) licenses, (2) frequencies, 
|outside Massachusetts shall be rated as| (3) hours of operation, and (4) power. 
follows: The means of determining the “quota 
| For statutory coverage the rate shall| figures” used by the Commission ‘are 
ibe the rate applicable to the highest |claimed to “possess certain elements of 
|rated territory in Massachusetts through | mystery, because in no rule, regulation, 
|or in which the trucks operate. |or general order have they been defi- 
| Rules for Interurban |nitely adopted by the Commission, nor | 


: |have the methods of their calculation 
Jitney Not to Be Changed }been made entirely public.” It is al-| 


| Interurban Jitneys.—It is proposed to |leged that these figures disregard all the 
| continue the present rules. | facilities above mentionéd. A newer sys- 
adopted in June, 
| —No policy of automobile insurance abandoned the former quota idea, it is 
| eam be written for a longer term than| alleged. 
one year. is not based on “assignments,” as. are | 
All policies must be written for ajthe figures, nor on frequencies, licenses, 
, term which is at least coterminous with| power or hours, but upon a new factor 
| the period of registration and when such | known as “units.” 
| period is less than one year the policy| These figures, it is said, “require but 
shall be written at proportionate short-| the briefest examination to discover that 
term rates. 'they bear no relationship to equalization, 
7 on charge for setebery | ae are nugatory in fact.” 
public liability coverage on any Massa-| : 
|chusetts motor vehidle liability policy BA ont ne Settee ek aes 
an be _ Satine <0) regardless of | contrary to the finding of the Commis- 
| t eS ae Ce governed by | sion, and that he has ‘adequate financing 
this manual shall be written in consid- | £°F the project applied for and for its 
eration of the full premium for the en-| Se ig a year's time without the 
itire term of the policy being due and|7rCe}Pt Of any revenue from the sta- 
payable at the beginning of the policy tion's operations. 
period, except where the deposit pre- S 
mium would exceed $200 according to Applications 
the wiles in effect for the year 1930. | 
} Subety bonds.—Notice 


hensible.” 





This system, it is contended, 


Received by 
further! Federal Radio Commission. 


| . . . . | 
| that the schedule of premium charges and| Applications for licenses, broadcasting 
\classifications of risks, proposed to be| 4nd other purposes, received by the Fed- 
|fixed and established as aforesaid for, tal Radio Commissiog were made pub- 


is 


viewed by itself, is utterly incompre- } 


|nouncement, the Commission will have 


| lows in full text: 


| this Fall, 


| A. Yost, Chief Exami 
| Examiner Elmer W- Pratt took charge 


‘the air. + 


| will have more time to devote to the 


| cluding careful consideration of new de- 
| velopments such as television and com- 


New Plan Started 
For Radio Hearings 


Examiners Take Testimony In- 
stead of Commissioner 


Upon the resumption of hearings for 
applications for new stations before the 
Federal Radio Commission Sept. 2, the 
new plan of having examiners conduct 
hearings was begun, the Commission an- 
nounced Sept. 2. 


Under this plan, according to: the an- 


more time to devote to the study of im- 
portant redio problems, and the Com- 
mission has adopted a new program 
which is designed to enable the members 
to keep posted on all of the activities of 
the various divisions. 

The statement by the Commission fol- 


Hearings on applications for new sta- 
tions and for modification of station 
licenses were resumed Sept. 2 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 


Approximately 350 Cases 


Approximately 350 such cases are_on 
the docket of the Commission to be heard 


The new plan of having examiners con- 
duct hearings was mages ered with Ellis 
er, at the helm. 


of ‘the first case, the application of Sta- 
tion WORD, Chicago, for more time on 


After. the hearings the examiners will 
brief the cases and make their report to 
the Commission for its consideration. 

Under this procedure the Commission 


study of important radio problems. in- 


plicated communication problems. 

The Commission has adopted a new 
program which is designed to enable the 
members to keep posted on all of the 
activities of the various divisions, 
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twenty years. 


~ 


Research — Engineering — 


Other Services 


However, Stock Fire Insurance as trans- 
ected by the more than 250 company mem- 
bers of the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers offers much more than indemnity. 


For good measure it provides a research 
and engineering service to make life 
and property safer—with great labora- 
tories to test the fire safety of materials 
and devices. 


tt teaches better building practices— 
furnishes a service for the detection and 
investigation of arson—-another for the 
improvement of community fire defenses 
—conducts many general fire prevention 
activities—and sponsors other voluntary 
measures, all of which have contributed: 
to the reduction of the fire waste and 
the lowering of the average cost of fire 
insurance. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


effectuallysafeguards the home, factory, ' 
store, public institution and other forms 
of property. It supplies an element of 


— 


* 


> Tapa, iD ,  COHe certainty to business. 
a special session of the Legislature in| |motor vehicle surety bonds are as fol-| lic Sept. 2 as follows: Schedule Outlined ty ° b siness 


1919 to cope with that emergency, thus 
setting a precedent which may properly 
be followed in this equally important 
contingency. 

Under all the circumstances, I believe 
it is imperative that you order the com- 
missioner of insurance to suspend the 
fixing of any new rates pending this 
immediate special legislative. session, 
which alone can bring relief to hundreds 
of thousands of motor vehicle owners 
who are called upon to pay rates that 
seem unjust, excessive, unreasonable and 
oppressive, 


Bradford Wool Quotations 


Show Decrease in Week 


Bradford wool top quotations 


fin | 


. (b) If a commercial automobile, sta- 
tion car (Beverly body or beach wagon) 
bus or jitney—the private livery rate 
less 33 1-3 perscent shall be charged. 

2. An automobile of the employer used 
; to transport employes to and from their 
place of émployment, also to transport 
other persons that may ride at the same 
time, but not used for regular jitwey or 
livery purposes; car also. used for 
picnics, outings or games .and a fare 
charged. 

(a) If a private passenger automo- 





per cent shall be charged. 

| (b) If a commercial automobile, “sta- 
tion car (Beverly body of beach wagon), 
bus or jitney—the private livery rate 
shall be charged. 


Employer’s Car Used 


pence) for the week ended Aug. 29, ac- Daily in His Business 


cording to a cable received from Acting 
Donald Renshaw, | 


Commercial Attache 


London, showed slight decréases, and are 


as follows: 70’s, 3144; 64’s, 28; 60’s, 26; 


56’s, 1944; 50’s, 1614; 48’s, 15; 46’s, 15;} 
Nq changes were 
noted: in the quotations on Bradford wool | 


A4’s, 1446; 40's, 14%. 


yarns during the week ended Aug. 29. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


3. An automobile of the employer used 
| ordinarily in«the daily business of the 
employer but occasionally used for pic- 
nics, outings or games, members of the 
family of the employes and others also 
may ride, no fare is charged. 4 

(a) If a private passenger automo- 
bile—the regular private passenger car 
rate shall be charged. 


bile—the private livery rate less. 33 1/3 


| lows: | 
| 1, The premium charges for motor | 
vehicle surety bonds shall be fifty per 
cent (50 per cent) of the premium) 
charges for motor vehicle liability in- 
surance policies. | 

2. No motor vehicle surety bonds shall 
be issued unless or until the applicant 
(owner) has satisfied the company of his | 
ability to pay judgments to the extent 
of $20,000 for each car covered. The 
right of recovery by the surety against | 
‘the principal shall not be waived. 
| . 3. The classifications for motor vehicle 
surety bonds shall be the same as for 
motor Yehicle iability insurance policies. 

All: persons and insurance companies 
desiring to be heard on the foregoing 
classifications and schedule of premium 
charges should appear as aforesaid, and 
they may then and there show cause, if 
any they have, why the said classifica- 
tions and schedule of premium charges 
should not be fixed and. established for 
the year 1931. Written communications 
will be given consideration if received at 
| the office of the Commissioner of Insur- 
| ance, Room 312, State House, Boston, be- 
fore the hearing. 

Dated at Boston this 28th day of Au- 
ust, 1930. . } ‘ 
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WOPI, Radiophone Broadcasting Station, 
WOPI, Inc., State and 22d Streets, Bristol, 
Tenn., license to cover construction permit 
issued June 2, 1930, to install new equip- 
ment. 

Utah Poultry Producers Cooperative As- 
Clyde C. Edmunds, manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, construction permit 
to erect a new station to use 1,200 ke., 
100 w., and unlimited hours. 

Kirby Lee Horton and Leo Colvin, McCon- 
nell, 403 Main Street, Clovis, N. Mex., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to 
use 1,110 ke, 7% 
8:30 p. m. 

Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 


w., and hours up to 


i 


On Monday mornings the Commission 
will consider reports by the general 
counsel, the chief engineer and the secre- 
tary. On Tuesday mornings applications 
on routine matters will be considered, 
and on Toenaas afternoons the examin- 
ers’ reports will be considered. 

On Wednesday the Commission will be 
free to take up emergency matters and 
to confer with callers. 

On Thursday new and miscellaneous 
business will be taken up and on Friday 
har srnece of Tuesday will be dupli- 
cated. 


Under this plan the Commission hopes 





Henry S. Tenny, airplane, license for 
new aircraft on 3,106 ke., 15 w. 

W3XR, Bell Telephone. Laboratories, 
Inec., Mendham Township, N. J., modifica 
tion #f construction permit for extension 
of completion date to Oct. 15, 1930. 

WRDS, Dept. of Public Safety, East Lan- 
sing, Mich,, license to cover construction 
permit for 1,662 ke., 1 kw. night, 5 kw. day. 
Limited commercial service. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., two airplanes, 
license for new aircraft on 3,172, 5,660, 
3,106 ke., 50 w. 

W9XF, Great Lakes Broadcasting Co, 
near Downer’s Grove, Ill., renewal of re- 
lay broadcasting license for 6,020, 11,800, 
21,500 ke., 6 kw. 


: shining of shoes, and a marked scarcity of 
| public shoe-shining . facilties. 


to act intelligently and expeditiously on 
the manifold problems confronting it, 


Shoe Polish. Demand 


Denmark, ‘with a population of 
3,500,000 people and an annual consump- 
tion of leather footwear estimated at 
pronegecnesieae pairs, constitutes a rela- 
tively favorable market for shoe polish, 
nothwithstanding that its use is limited 
to some extent by such factors as a wet 
climate, which tends to discourage the 


(United 
tates Department of Commerce.) 
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The more than 150 billion dollars which 
Stock Fire Insurance companies have at 
risk in the protection of burnable prop- 
erty in this country is indispensable to 
the stabilization of our credit structure. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 


Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies are Represented 
by Cepable Agents in Your 
Community \ 


’ 
/ 


J 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO * 
222 West Adams Street 
pt 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange Bidg, 


cere 
_ ANationehOrgenization of Stock Fire insurance Companies Esteblished in 1866 
rn 
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i Fairly Steady 


In Late August 


Liberal Supplies of Wheat 
Balanced by Good De- 
mand, Department of 





Agriculture States 





‘Was said. 


full text: 


uch far western fruit on the market. 
Wheat Supplies Adequate 


lowest intended acreage since 1923. 


light and demand good, pa 
the better grades. 


Cotton Market Steady 


season. 


territory of which lies chiefly in areas 


ues haye advanced about $1.50 to $2. An 
almost acute scarcity of finished steers, 
scaliig 1,200’ pounds upward, helped to 
lift the price on such kinds. Unevenness 


sows and finished butchers scaling over 
240 pounds diminished materially. Much 
of the supply of pigs and light lights was 
on.the grassy order, and such kinds were 
generally discounted 50 cents to $1 in 


price compared with market values of 
similar weights of choice quality.. A few 


loads of good and choice 180 to 250 pound 

s sold at ‘Chicago at $11 to $11.25. 

rood §=6meédiumi-weight sows finished 
largely at $9 to $9.10. 


Fat and Feedet Lambs 


The second successive week of gener- 
ous marketings of fateand feeder lambs 
carried prices to lower levels, particularly 
on the former, which sold at Chicago 
fully $1.50 lower than a™ week earlier, 
with spots showing more declines con- 
sidering closer sorting. 

Wool prices on the Boston wool mar- 
ket were fully maintained into August 

.at levels established during preceding 
weeks. The quietness of the trade was 
@tributed to seasonal conditions attend- 
ing vacations in the mills and. openings 
of new lines of goods. Cautious buying 
by mills is also frequently a feature of 
the market just prior to the opening of 


@ new series of London sales and the | 


vpening of seasons in primary markets. 
Lack tf buying rather than any excep- 
tional increases in supplies of fresh but- 


‘ 





ter was largely responsible for the easier e - 
tone which developed near the end of Au- , Seaboard Air Line Ry. Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe Ry. 
st. The vat a movement at “7 July 7 Months July 7 Months “ 
ding markets continued at a rate sim- 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
_ Har to that of the@revjous week. Con-| Freight revenue ........+- 2,848,797 3,288,652 23,741,341 27,827,878 | 2,860,244 2,643,894 12,759,823 13,309,941 
ditions in the production field have shown | Passenger pevenue ........ "399308 "393,042 3,882,024 4,649,989 153,845 192,067 984,332 1,222,487 
considerable change for the better dur- | Total oper. rev........ ses 8,473,793 4,206,122 30,576,764 36,006,337 3,115,385 2,964,763 14,597,607 15,685,646 |” 
the past few weeks. Following the | Maintenance of way....... 516,189 493,405 4,165,753 4,351,960 201,099 410,641 3,216,042 3,638,782 
‘advance at the country cheese marketsy Maintenance of equipment. . 699,702 802,894 5,405,771 6,094,253 476,780 519,961 3,295,596 3,150,719 
' during the previous week, quotations in} Transportation expenses... 1,405,117 1,527,009 11,298,954 12,403,262 727,834 787,348 4,653,448 4,885,307 
consuming markets were advanced frac-'| Total expenses incl. other... 2,993,946 3,196,949 23,865,625 25,941,336 1,532,961 1,840,990 12,000,184 -12,501,063 
tionally in line with higher replacement.) Net from railroad......... 479,847 1,009,173 6,711,189 10,065,001 1,582,424 1,138,773 . 2,597,423 8,184,583 | 
costa, \ se |ERMOB vos divhrccecseses o 290,000 285,000 2,314,167 — 2,305,000 / 96,252 88,541 672,393 . 629,785 
Infidenced by} relatively light offerings Uncollectibie ry. rev., ete... 1,708 1,119 13,124 15,738 356 116 2,550 4,312 
ang continued active demand the egg | Net after taxes, etc....... 188,139 723,054 \ 4,888,848 7,744,263 1,485,516> 1,035,116 1,922,480 2,550,486 
kéts of the country advanced further | Net after rents.,... Se wd 190,460 775,766 ‘3,858,202 6,898,629 |, 1,923,588 839,593 910,840 1,712,003 
» last week of August. Of the Aver. miles operated.....\. 4,493.94 4,490.88 4,498.81 4,490.38 Le B 1,944.83 1,945.73 1,944.83 
; leading. eastern. distributing mar-! Operating ratio ,..csesees ~ 86-2 76.0 78.1 72.0 49.2 62.1 , 82.2 19.7 


J + 


Farm ‘Markets - 





Prices for agricultural products were 
fairly steady during late August, the 
Department of Agriculture stated at the 
end of that month. Liberal wheat~sup- 
- plies were balanced by good demand, mill 

eeds were lower in price, and prices for 
green produce were mostly lower, it 


Improvement. is pastures ehecked the 
price advance in feed grains, the Depart- 
ment said. The statement follows in 


Prices of staple farm products were 
fairly steady again in late August. Lib- 
eral supplies of wheat were balanced by 
good demand. Pasturés are better now 
and millfeeds lost part of the recent 
gains. Hay prices are fully maintained. 
Cotton holds near the recent level, eight 
cents ‘below that of early September, 
1929. Dairy markets showed hesitating 
action near the end of August. Eggs 
sold higher. Potatoes advanced a little 
but declines were the rule in green prod- 

ce, with some lines in larger supply and 
4: demand generally slow. There is 


- Summarizing the wheat market.situa- 
tion as if appears at this time, pros- 
pective supplies of Wheat for the cur- 
rent year appear fully adequate for mar- 
ket needs but their distribution differs 
materially from a year ago when abun- 
dant ‘ftarvests were secured in important 
consuming areas and crops in the princi- 
pal exporting countries were relatively 
short. Larger import takings by Europe 
are probable this season but the extent 
to_which these will be increased will de- 
pend somewhat upon the extent to which 
tariff and milling restrictions now main- 
tained by several European countries may 
be modified. Farmers have expressed an 
intention of reducing their seedings of 
Winter wheat this Fall about 4.5 per cent 
from\the acreage Seetled’ last Fall, the 


Feed grain markets are generally 
steady although corn prices declined 
slightly during late August as a result 
of some slackening in demand from areas 
where rains have improved prospects for 
Fall pasturage. Oats and barley ad- 
vanced slightly. Feed markets turned 
easier and the recent sharp advance in 

rices was checked. Pastures improved 
in the Gentval West as the result of re- 
cent rains and buying by consuming trade 
slackened. Hay markets were steady to 
slightly stronger. OGerings continued 
rticularly for 


The cotton market during late August 
followed a rather steady course. For- ‘ 
eign and domestic demand improved | M4tional Load Line Conference, to which 
slightly with the asking basis by sellers | 2 invitation to attend had been received 
somewhat firmer. Producers were re- 
ported not anxious to sell at prevailing the Congress authorized the representa- 
prices and withholding their cotton from | tion of the United States at the Interna- 
the market. Cottons mostly inquired for | tional Load Line Conference and the per- 
_ in the grades middling and strict }Sonnel-of the United States delegation 

iddling séven-eights and fifteen-six-|W@S @mnounced by the Secretary of 
teéenths-inch, although in ‘some centers 
the longer lengths in these grades were 
more inquired for than for some time 
Past. ° Sept. 8 the Government will 
release a report on. the condition and 
probable 1930 cotton production and es- 
timate of acreage abandoned since July 1. 
The Bureau of-the Census, on Sept. 8, , 
‘will issue a report estiyating the gin- | Commissioner of Navigation; Howard 
nings to Aug. 31. Exports from Aug. 1! Howard C, Towle, assistant to vice pres- 
to Ang. 29 amounted to 270,792 bales, 
against 197,813 for the same period last 


A swelling marketward movement of 
all classes of livestock,. attributable in 
part to recent sharp price upturns, to 
seasonal conditions and to some increase 
in unloads at several market centers, the 


more or less seriously affected by the re- 
cent drought, gave general livestock 
price levels a somewhat topheavy ap- 
‘pearance toward the close of the last 
week of ‘August. ‘The general market on 
4 slaughter steers and yearlings for the 
week was as Mnuch as’$2 to $2.50 and in 
instances $3 higher than the low timg|.A 
early in the second week of August. 
Meanwhile stocker and feeder cattle val- 


featured the hog market, with offerings 
sealing under 160 pounds arriving in in- 
creased numbers. Receipts of packing 


‘ |, Avrmortmep Sfirements ONLY Ane. Prestnteo Herein, Berne 
icy PUBLISHED WirHouT ComMENT-sy THE Untrep States DAILY 





jto July 5. 


stated. 


lic by the Department of State, follows: 


the representatives of 27 countries. 


United States, 


Personnel of Delegation 
From This Country 


the then Secretary of Commerce on Feb. 


rine interest, to advise‘him upon the sub- 
ject of load lines for United States mer- 
chant vessels and legislation relative 
thereto, and also to suggest suitable 
regulations for the determination of 
such load lines when and if legislation 
should become effectiye. The United 
States Load Line Comfhittee reported to 
ithe Secretary’ of Commerce under date 
of Apr. 18, 1930, at which time there 
were submitted for the Secretary’s ac- 
tion rules for determining the maximum 
load lines of merchant ships required to 
be marked under the act of Mar. 2, 1929. 
In formulating these rules the commit- 
tee had\in mind the forthcoming Inter- 





by the Secretary of State. On May 6 


State. 

The personnel of the United States 
delegation as appointed by the Secretary 
of State Was as follows: H. B. Walker, 
president, American Steamship Owners’ 
Associati¢n; David Atrnott, chief  sur- 
veyor, American Bureau of Shipping; 
Laurens Prior, technical assistant to 


ident, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion; Samuel D. McComb, manager, Ma- 
rine Office of America; Albert Pillsbury, 
| Pillsbury & Curtis; Robert F. Hand, vice 
president and assistant general manager, 
Standard Shipping Company; James 
Kennedy, general manager, marine de- 
partment, Gulf Refining Company; H. 
W. Warley, vice president, Ore Steam- 
ship Corporation; Rear Admiral John G. 
Tawresey,._U. S. N. (retired), United 
States Shipping Board. 

Technical advisers were David W. 
Dickie, engineer ‘and’ naval architect} 
Capt. P. C. Grening, director for Eu- 
rope, United States Shipping Board; G. 
Smith, surveyor, American Bureau 
of Shipping. 


Exceptions for Tankers 


And Lumber Ships 


> o 

The rules as proposed by the United 
States Load Line Committee and which 
the Secretary of State required to be the 
| basis of the United States proposals 


+ provided in general the same load lines 


or vessels of the ordinary merchant type 
as provided by the rules of-the British 
Board of Trade and were also in con- 
formity with the rules as established by 
the principal maritime nations. 
American ship owners, ship builders, 
and naval architects had developed, how- 
ever, tank ships for the carriage of oil 
in bulk as well as efficient methods 
whereby lumber could safely be carried 
on the decks of general cargo vessels, 


|and since operating experience over 


many years had¢ demonstrated that 
American tankers and American cargo 
vessels with lumber deckloads could be 
safely loaded much deeper than would 





kets, New York showed the greatest ad- 
vance and Chicago the least. 

The prices on dressed poultry were 
génerally unchanged. Trading, on the 
whole, was good. While the supply was 
ample in most classes, other classes were 
hardly available in large enough quan- 
tity to fill the demand. 

Potato shipments are again averaging 


[Continued on Page 10,Column $.] 
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Ships engaged solely in Great Lakes 
trade, and exjsting American and French 
ships pf the lumber schooner type, will 
be exempted from Wad-line requirements 
of the International Load Line Confer- 
ence, the American delegation has re- 
ported to the Department of State, The 
conference was held in London May 20 


The United States may request at any 
time a revision of the rules which de- 
termine load lines for tankers, the dele- 
gation reported. There was a difference ; 
|of opinion ‘between the American group 
and the conference regarding the load- 
ing of tanKers and lumber vessels, the 
American delegation maintaining that 
these vessels could be loaded much deeper 
than ordinary vessels because of the pe- 
|culiar methods of loading, the report 


An authorjzed summary of the renort 
of the American delegation, made pub- 


The International Load Line Confer- 
ence met at London from May 20 to July 
5, 1930, for the purpose of formulating 
international rules and regulations to de- 
termine the load line of merchant ves- 
sels engaged in international trade. On 
July 5, 1930, the international loan line 
convention was signed unanimously by 


The convention will become effective 
July 1, 1932, between those governments 
which ratify it by that date, provided 
five such ratifications are accomplished. 

At the opening session the United 
States delegation notified the conference 
that any international agreement that 
might be reached and signed by the 
United States delegation could not,be 
construed as a recognition of any gov- 
ernment which had not otherwise been 
recognized by the Government of the 


The act of Congress gpproved Mar. 2, | 
1929, and effective Sept 2, 1930, requires 
|load lines to be placed on all vessels of 
| 250 gross ton&é and over engaged in for- 
eign trade (the Great Lakes excepted). 
In anticipation of the passage ofthis act 


28, 19287 appointed a load line commit- 
tee, representative of- the various '-ma- 


Aviation 





State.Department Also Informed That International Con- 
ference Will Consider Revision of Tanker 
And Lumber Vessel Rules 


be permitted by: the load line rules of 
the other maritime nations, the United 
States Load Line Committee made defi- 


the deeper immersion of tankers, lumb 
carrying ships and vessels of special 


type. E 

The United States Load Line Commit- 
tee also adopted the principle first ex- 
| pressed by the United States Load Line 
Committee of 1921 of defining seasonal 
zones for the whole world based upon 
average weather conditions and provided 
that in the loading of vessels account be 
taken of the wqather likely to be ex- 
perienced in the particular-zones the 
vessels would trayerse. ' 

The International Conference on Load 
Lines was cognizant of the reasonable- 
ness of the economic necessity of provid- 
ing for the~deepest loading consistént 
with safety, but it was a primary con- 
sideration in drafting the convention 
regulations that no loading should be 
permitted that would endanger the ves- 
sel or jeopardize her crew while per- 
forming the tasks involved in the navi- 
gation of the ship. The necessity of 
providing for a high standard of safety 


ence or by any committee of the con- 
ference. : 


The convention as agreed upon is di- 


and a final act. 


Interference With National 
Load Line Rules 


The five chapters on administration 


than 250 gross tons engaged in inter- 
national trade by sea. 


Provision has been made in chapt 
for the treatment of existing ships al- 
ready marked with load lines based on 
the 1906 rules of the British Board of 
Trade or other rules considered equally 
effective so that such ships can retain 
the preesnt load line providing they 
comply in principle and in detail so far 
as is reasonable and practical with the 
provisions ‘of the convention’ relative ‘to 
the efficiency of (1) the protection of 
opens, (2) guard rails, (8) freeing ports, 
and (4) means of acceSiggto crew’s 
quarters. 

Chapter 2, article 8, provides, in a 
general way, that ships of special types 
having constructional features similar to 





invulnerability against the sea may be 
loaded deeper than an ordinary cargo 
ship.. It was‘not. found practicable at 
the conference to formulate specific rules 
suitable for international application to 
determine the load lines in ships of 
special type and it was agreed to leave 
each administration to deal with them 
on the merits of each individual case. 


Load Line Assignments 
Limited to’Five Years 


In chapter 3 provision has been made 
|to limit the life of any assignment of 
load line to a maximum period of five 
years and it is also provided that the 


the owners maintaining the ‘structural 
strength of the vessel and also maintain- 
ing®in good condition those particular 
parts which afford protection to the crew 
and to the openings in the vessel. This 
chapter also defines the control which 
may be exéfcised by any of the contr&ct- 
ing governments over ships of the other 
contracting governments, and this con- 
trol is limited to the purpose of securing 
that the ship is not overloaded beyond 
the limits allowed by the load line cer- 
tificate and that a ship does not leave 
port in a manifestly unsafe condition. 

The conference agreed to.exempt from 
its provisions ships engaged “solely on 
voyages on the Great Lakes of North 
America and existing ships of the United 
States of America and France of the 
lumber schooner type propelled by either 
power or sails or by sail alone, and fur- 
ther agreed that the United States could 
request at any time a conference of those 
governments signing the convention and 
owning tankers for a reconsideration of 
|the rules which determine the load lines 
for tankers. we 

The technical rules for determining 
load lines’are contined in Annex I, The 
application of these rules, as com ared 
with the proposals of the United States 
Load Line Committee, will result in the 
| lowering of the load lines, i. e., increase 
the free board, of flush deck vessels and 
of certain vessels defined in the rutes 
which cross the North Atlantic in the 
Winter months. : 

The conference accepted and provided 
for in its rules essentially the proposals 
of the United States Load Line Com- 
mittee in regard to tankers, lumber ships 
and ships of special types. 

The determination of the zones and 
seasons for the control of ships loading 
and opefating in all parts of the world 
was the subject of careful consideration 





by the conference. 


\ . 


nite provisions in its proposed rules for. leum Reduced in July 


ting to the yeport, the full text of which 
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Of Motor Fuel 


Department of Commerce 
Also Reports, Daily Pro-| 
duction of Crude Petro- 


The daily average of production of | 
crude petroleum in July was the lowest 
since July, 1928, but the demand for mo- | 
tor fuel reached a new high level, accord- 
ing to the monthly petroleum report just 
made public by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The record breaking domestic con- | 
sumption of gasoline and the drop in 
crude output resulted in a further ma- 
terial reduction in stocks-of all oils, it 
was stated. 

The total crude output for July was 
76,743,000 barrels, a daily average of 
2,475,000 barrels. This is g decline of 
75,000 barrels from the June figure and 
471,000 from that of July last year, Cur- 
tailed production in Oklahoma was 
largely responsible for the drop, accord- 





Postal Service 


Great Lakes Ships Exempted New High Level ‘Reduced Postal Collections 
From Load-line Regulations’ 'Reaclied in Sales | 





€ \ o 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


effect in all residential sections under ' 
the new system. 

For the first time there has been in- 
stalled in th®se post offices a uniform’ 
, System of accounting which will result} Bids for constructing aircraft carrier 


in benefit both to the offices affected and . : 
the Department as well. No. 4 will be opened Sept. 3 in the Navy 


As a result of early collections and 
distributions, a great deal of night work | from the Department Sept. 2. 
now performed by clerks and carriers| The cost. of the carrier, under the 
will be eliminated. 


“We want to find out what is needed, |4;., ; ’ 
then provide the most satisfactory mail tion, is placed at not to excend. Sinaia 


service possible to American businéss,” 
Coleman ‘concluded. 
changes, not a single postal employe had 
pad — — = ere We 
merely want to place the postal service ; 
on a sound and seartical oginead basis, | Department statement follows in full 
to accomplish\the greatest good for the | text: 
greatest number.” 


service changes we merely ask our pa- 
trons to continue their confidence in the 
Post Office Department until specific in- 


Whenever this is done, we 
are enly too glad to act promptly and re- 
store a satisfactory service. 
. “Many rumors have been circulated 
with reference to the Department’s plans 
which are wholly false ‘and misleading 
and of course. very difficult to, combat.” 
After a survey of Jarge post offices 
throughout the United States, the De- 
partment made public its plans for re- 
organization and standardization of dis- 
tribution, dispatch, collection and de- 
livery of*mail in cities included in the 


The -survey, which began last, Sep- 
tember, embraced the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. 
Nashville, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and Jacksonville. 


Rate Complaints 





follows: 
Texas Production Unchanged 





was never lost sight of by the confer-; 


vided into several. parts, administration | average of 2,475,000 barrels, 
five chapters, a final protocol, three aN-| resents a decline from the daily /average 
nexes pertaining to technical matters |o¢ the previous month of 75,000 barrels 


# 2)\in July. New Mexico continued to grow 


those of a tanker which afford extra- |, 


gwenewal of the marking will depend upon | 


—\—— — 


According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, the production of crude petroleum 
in the United States during July, 1930, 
amounted to 76,743,000 barrels, a daily 

This rep- 


and from July, 1929, of 471,000 barrels, 
or 16 per cent. It also represents the 


| lowest level of crude production that has 


been recorded since July, 1928. 
Practically all, of the total decline in 


provide for the international application | production was recorded in Oklahoma. 
of the rules in such a way as not to|Daily average’ production in Texas, the 
conflict with the established practice of | leading producing State, was practically 
maritime countries having load line régu-| unchanged frem the previous month. 
lation. The convention applies to gll|Califorfia showed a smaH gain in daily 
with vessels of 150 gross tons and r|production but the average of 606,000 
engaged in international trade, although | barrels was 30 per cent below that of 
the Act of Mar. 2, 1929 applies only to|July, 1929. On the same basis, the July, | 
vessels of over 250 gross tons. Many/1930, average for Oklahoma was 21 per 
of the countries represented required |cent below the prévious year, that of 
load lines for all seagoing vessels en-| Texas only 5 per cent lowers Production 
gaged in international trade while there|in the Oklahoma City. field, the most 
was no other country whose limit was|closely watched pool at this time, was 
as high as that of the United States.| further curtailed in July and the daily 
The United States delegatton agreed to|ayerage production for that mqnth was 
this flower limit as a compromise. It/91,000 barrels as compared with 105,000 
was felt that this limit would not mate-| barrels for June. Production in Kansas 
rially affect the United States inasmuch | showed’ a material decline as did the 
as it possesses very few vessels of less | majority of the eastern producing States. 


The Darst Creek Field of Guadalupe 
County, Texas, reported a material gain 


in importance among the producing 
States as the output of Hobbs Field, 
which accounts for about three-fourths 
of the total output, practically doubled | 
that of June. 

Stocks of crude petroleum east of 
Califernia on July 31 amounted to 378,- 





fornia fell off 700,000 barrels, making a 
net decline in all crude stocks of about 
250,000 barrels. This was much less 
than the Jufie decrease, reflecting the | 
curtailment in crude runs as mentioned 
below. ‘ 
° Record Gasoline Sales 
Record - breaking gasoline domestic 
consumption and the drop in output of 
crude resulted in a further material 
withdrawal from total stocks in all oils. 
The daily average production of the raw 
materials, crude petroleum, natural. gas- 
oline and benzol, was 42,000 barrels. be- 
low the daily average domestic consump- 
tion. ~ 
Refined products: Crude runs to stills 
declined materially in July, when the 
ily average amounted to 2,587,000 bar- 
rels as against 2,692,000 barrels in June. 
Daily average. motor fuel production 
was lower but domestic:demand reached 
a new high level of 1,237,000 barrels. 
This represents.an increase over July, 
1929, of 3 per cent. Gasoline exports 
were much reduced from’ June, 1930, and 
daily average total: demand (domestic 
demand plus ¢xports) for July was be- 
low June and only 2 per cent above July, 
1929, Stocks of motor fuel fell off ‘over 


4,000,000 barrels in July,.but the i 


on hand at the end of the mgpth—46,- 
077,000 barrels—was over 8,000,000 bar- 
rels higher than a year ago. At the cur- 
rent rate of total demand, these stocks 
represent 32 days’. supply as compared 
Avith 35 days’ supply of~ hand a month 





In each of these 19 cities, with the ex- 
ception of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, the surveys have 
been completed and the methods of op- 
eration adopted are already in effect. 
There are still to be made #ome minor 
es in the service im the four cities 
mentioned above before the plan is in- 


Standardized Methods 
Adopted at All Offices 


Distribution and dispatch of business 
letter mail in these cities has been ad- 
vanced, a report issued at 


stated, enabling earlier train deliveries 
This has been accom- 


plished through adoption of standardize 
methods at all post offices, it was ex- 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 





Rate eomplaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 


No. 23732.—The Clark Fruit Company, of 
Coffeyville, Kans., v. the Arkansas Valley 
Interurban Railway. Unjust, unreasonable, 
unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on peaches, c. 1., from points in Illinois to 
points in Kansas and Missouri, and in fa- 
vor of shippers of mixed .carload ship- 
ments of peaches \and other fruits. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of rates 
not to exceed 47 per cent of contemporan- 
eous first class rates and reparation. 


23733.-—Blue Ridge Talc Company, 
of Henry, Va., v. Arkansas & Louisiana- 
Missotri Railway Company et al. Rates 
on carbon black, from points in Louisiana 
to Henry, which are alleged to be unjust, 
excessive, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to complainant and preferential of 
tompetitive points including Cumberland, 
Norfolk, Va.; Easton, Pa.; Boston, 
Louisville, Ky.; Jamestown, Pa.; 
Detroit, Mich.j’and Cincinnati, Ohio. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just, reasonable, nonpreferential 
and nonprejudicial rates end reparation. 
No, 23735.—T. M. Sinclair & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, et al. v. the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Unjust and 


than heretofore. 


A part of the report, explaining new 
developments in these cities, follows in 


Then there has been established a uni- 
form collection and delivery service in 
In some cities it was 
found that there were to many collec- 
tions which business ,did not warrant 
while in others the collectioris were too 
| In each of the cities collections are 
‘every half hour in the business distrietS, 
while in certain congested centers col- 
lections aré made every 20 minutes from 
mail Boxes and chutes in the 1 
This mail is plac 
first train available after its collection 
and distribution for points of destina- 


the large cities. 





packing house products from Cedar Rapids, 
Ottumwa, Waterloo, Mason City and Sioux 
Falls to Portland, Seattle, Butte, Mont.; 
Salt Lake City, and Phoenix, Ariz. Ask 
for cease and degist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 


An adequate collection system has 

en established in residential sections 
of the cities affected’ For the first time 
there is in operation an intefchange of 
mail between stations which results in 
the delivery the same afternoon of all 
mail collected in t&® morning hours. 
morning, ‘afternoon and evening collec- 


No. 23736.—California .Milling Corpora- 
Rea ee Reg em Goliea. v. s oe 
arrel light i . am - t Lake Railroa ompany et al. Un- 
es " 2 ania ae Cali. | tio, -with an additional evening collec-| just and unreasonable rates on one car- 
. | tion, where necessary, has been put into load of mixed poultry feed from Los 








ago,and 27 days’-supply on hand a year 
ago. 
eT he refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 351 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,692,200 barrels, cover- 
ing, as far as the Bureau is able to 
determine, all operations during July, 
1930. These refineries operated \at 69 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 852 refineries 
operating at 73 per cent of their capacity 
in June. 2 
The production of natural gasolire 
continued to decline in July when th 
daily average output amountéd to §,730, 
000 gallons as compared with 5,980,000 
gallons in June. .These figures represent 
the material decsline of 250,000 gallons 
in daily output, or 100,000 gallons more 
than the decline that was reported for 





June. The major portion of the de- 
crease jn natural gasoline production in 
June was recorded in Oklahoma. Pro- 
duction in the majority of the States of 
minor fmportance fell off, but the output 
of California and Texas remained’ prac- 
tically stationary. The heavy consump- 
tion of motor fuel during July was re- 
flected in stocks of natural gasoline held 
at plants, which fell from 38,974,000 
gallons on hand July 1 to 31,123,000 
gallons on hand July 31. The latter fig- 
ure compares with 48,543,000 gallons 


stored at the plants July 31, 1929. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported ‘to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


E WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 

a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards, Its 
work comprises consultation on preposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent, 





North America Agents gre listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 
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Navy Department 


Are Defended by Department To Consider Bids 
= / 


Assistant Postmaster General Says Business Will Not Be On New Cruiser 
Hampered by Curtailment; Specific Com- 
plaints Will.Be Acted Upon 





Offers for Construction of 

| Aircraft Carrier No. 4 Are 
Due to Be Opened on 

Sept. 3. by Department 





Department, according to a statement 


terms of the act authorizing its construc- 


000, and et nag reg copor is to be bec 
“ : tons, according to the statement, wi 

In wifecting says that the No. 4 will be the first 
carrier especially designed from the keel 
up for aircraft work in the fleet. ‘The 


Bids for ‘constructing aircraft carrier 
No. 4 will be opened Sept. 3 in the Navy 
Department. ¢ 

Aircraft carrier No. 4 will berthe first 
| aircraft carrier especially designed from 
| the keel up for aircraft work in the fleet. 
The “Saratoga” and the “Lexington” 
are converted battle cruisers, and the 
“Langley” a converted collier. 


The new carrier was authorized by act 
lof Congress Feb. 13, 1929. It was to be’ 
undertaken, under terms of the act, 
prior to June 30, 1930, to cost, including 
armor and armament, not to exceed. 
$19,000,000. The act provided that if the 
construction were not. undertaken in. the 
above time limit, that work might be un- 
dertaken in. the next succeeding fiscal 
year. 

Under the Washington Treaty, the 
United States is allotted 135,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers. The’ new carrier is 
designed to displace 13,800 tons. The 
“Sdratoga” and the “Lexington” displace. 
33,000 tons each, and these, wih aircraft 
carrier No. 4, will bring the United 
States total to 79,800 tons of carriers. 
The “Langley,” considered an. experi- 
mental carrier, may be replaced at any 
time, and is not included in the above 
tonnage total. 

Appropriations for the new aircraft 
carrier totaling $600,000 in the last 
fiscal year, and $3,450,000 for the cur- 
rent year, have been provided by Con- 
gress. It is estimated that the new car- 
rier will be completed in about three 
years from date of awarding the con- 
tract. 














rates on fresh meats and 
Angeles, Calif., to Phoenix, Ariz. Ask for 
reparation. ¢ 

No. 23737.—The Victor Rubber..Company 
of Springfield, Ohio, v. Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton Railroad. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on rubber mats, loose and boxed 
and rubber hose, Maitland, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Mich., due to alleged unreasonable 
ratings, Ask for cease and desist order, “ 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
classification rates and ratings, and repara- 
tion. : 


LL __EEE 





One gallon of gasoline is said 
to have potential power equal 
to eighty-three pounds of 
dynamite ... Yet American 
motorists buy nearly fifty 
million gallons of gasoline 
every day with tew accidents, 
largely because of the safe- 
guards advised by the White 


Fireman protective service. 





Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 3 


The Olden American Fire and Marine lanieance Company Founded 1782 
and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance excepe Nfe , 
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Third 
ict Weekly Statement of Condition Shows Loss Also in Net 
; Demand Deposits and Borrowings From 


ygcht. aEe e. 
~~ Federal Dist 
tw Member Banks - 
_ Bank Review Says Industry}: 
Ani mmerce Improve-| The Federal Reserve Board’s statement | cisco district and $64,000,000 at all re- 
Thee d Co : Leet The of condition of weekly reporting member | porting banks. ; 
ment in August All| banks in leading cities for the week end-| Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
oa all E ee ing Aug. 27, madé public Sept. 2, shows | ties declined $12,000,000 in the New 
Norm y xpecte ; decreases for the week of $14,000,000 in| York district and $13,000,000 at all re- 
loans and investments, $21,000,000 in at po ting ane: ca re, ew, 000 
: ‘ ‘ ts and 000,000 in bor-|in‘the Cleveland district. oldings o 
” seoue cs Se ea de- pre et Sere e eral is banks, and/other securities show relatively little 
alone; on the nn mien oe somewhat | 2" increase of $31,060,000 in time de-| change for the week. ars 
ee sae berks rchi in July the | Posits. Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ter than here, — aS a of Y 999 Loang on securities, which at all re-|ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
est point since t fiers © oy rolls| Porting banks were $62,000,000 above | aggregated $40,000,000 on Aug. 27, repre- 
The sharpest drop in 3 id aad July | the previous week’s total, increased $75,- | senting ‘a net reduction of $4,000,000 for 
in Pennsylvania between June a0 “and | 000,000 in the New York district, $8,000,- | the week. 
occurred in the texti es in and 000 in the Boston district and $7,000,000 (A summary of the principal as- 
pee, . tegneportation | oaatp 4 in the Chicago district, and declined $12,-| sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
metal products industries. for fabricated 000,000: in the Kansas City district. “All| ing member banks, together with 
_ ee dace Gonlned further, dther” loans declined $42,000,000 in the| changes during the week and the 
beying by the principal consumers of 
these: products being at a comparatively 
low level. Orders on the books of re- 


New York district, $7,000,000 in the Chi-} year ended Aug. 27, 1930, will be 
cago district, $6,000,000 in the San Fran-'’ found on the bottom of this page.) 
porting firms have owe sey Uniform Laws to Promote 
ite of the apparent improveme ‘ 
Deniriess Sarinent expressed by several Safety on Highways Urged 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


firms. 
traffic regulation a 











the most routine matters to his ministers 
and subordinates. As a consequence 
there is declared to be.a vast accumla- 
tion of unfinished work and the business 
of the nation is practically paralyzed. 
As evidence of the seriousness of the 
pression United: States exports to Ar- 
gentina have fallen off $37,000,000 dur- 
ing the first six months of the year as 
compared with the same iod of 1929, 
a decrease of approximately 14 percent, 
Mr. Eder poinéed out. oars 


Safety Code Is Formulated 
To Govern Abrasive Wheels 


i 
[Continued from Page. 8.] F 

inches to 3 feet in diameter, Mr: Stewart 
said. It is based upon extensive research 
both on the materials used for the 
wheels and on the composition of the 
hoods covering the wheels and protect- 
ing the operator in case of. breakage. 
Many of the provisions were adopted as 
a result of tests in which wheels were 
speeded up until they shattered. 

The code was developed under the na- 
tional standardization procedure of ‘the 
American Standards Association in co- 
operation with the Grinding Wheel Man- 
ufacturers Association of the United 
States and Canada and the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
| Boards and Commissions. 


Participation Organizations 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, ac- 


Steel Industry Stronger | ed 
The daily output of pig iron continued ; State and municipal 
downward, reaching in July the smallest | and control. : i a 
quantity since 1924. Operations of steel| 4. Intelligent and efficient utilization 
works and rolling mills, on the other /of street space, and ‘adequate study in 
hand, showed a slight upturn in the in-|the designation of through streets and 
dex when it is corrected for the usual |arterial highways. 
seasonal changes. ; ; | Twelve States and the District of Co- 
Other leading metal industries aS &‘iymbia have laws now that require the 
rule reported further declines in-plant |ii-ensing of drivers through mandatory 
operations and output. This is also true|-~..mination as to- physical fitness and 
of — — Pa the | 5kill to drive an automobile and _— 
“transportation equipmen : edge of traffic regulations and rules o 
The market for textile products 4 the road. These 12 Stated are: Arizona, 
erally has been dull, although demand 1M | (jis, nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
the first half of August showed some land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


seasonal gains. Prices of textile fibers |” Jerse , New York, Pennsylvania, 
and manufactures have continued to de- Rhode Selena and Vermont. 


i which has been in effect : 
— tee Spine of last. year. Textile} Seven States have laws making the 
productive activity on the whole was re- |examination optional with the highway 
duced in July to the lowest level in many | authorities, or providing for the granting 
years. As a result, consumption of |of licenses upon the payment of a fee 

without examination. These seven States 


Yaw materials and the output of fin- t The: 
i ts declined correspondingly. | are: Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Becks held at pian - Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 


Stocks held at plants for the most part I am : : 
have been smaller than in the previous |consin. A similar law will go into effect 
month and noticeably less than a yearjin South Carolina on Oct. 1. | 

In the main, the examination for | 


drivers’ licenses in the 12 States and the 
District of Columbia provide for ques- 
tioning applicants as to rules and reg- 
ulations governing the movement or 
parking of vehicles on streets and roads, 
tests of eyesight for proper discernment 
of traffic light colors at intersections and | 
railway crossings, with corection of 
other defects by glasses before licenses | 
are issued; the proper interpretation of | 
traffic signs, markers and warning sig- 
|nals, and demonstrations of ability to 
drive and control a vehicle in traffic. 


Mechanical Fitness Inspected 





ae rhe leather industry is holding ‘its 
ground, though prices show further 
weakness. In response to an increasing 
demand, the daily output of shoes in- 
creased in July from the low level of the 
previous month. Advance orders also 
show -appreciable gains, while stocks 
have declined in the month and as com- 
pared°with a year ago. Local tanneries 
also expanded their operations somewhat 
earlier than is usual and are now defi- 
nitely on the upgrade. : 
: ‘Food Products Stable 

Activity tbe group neie wet 
ous food products, while showing a de- : : 
=e a te payments during July, con- Inspection of motor vehicles as to me- 


: . ‘ |chanical fitness is provided by the laws 
tinued at a fairly stable level in point of \of several States, and hes been recom. 


mended to all of the States for legisla- 
tive action by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. Such 
provision is covered in Act IV of the 
Uniform Code, under the heading of 
“Equipment,” which defines specifica- 
tions to which the vital mechanism of 
each motor vehicle shall conform. 
Uniformity in the rules of the road | 
are attaining particularly important re- | 
sults in States and cities with a large | 
volume of tourist travel. Its benefits are | 
accruing to the greatest extent to the 
residents of one Sate when raveling in 
other States. ; = 
Right of way violations and the dan- 
gers of entering upon arterial thorough- Es 
|fares from side streets, side roads or [Continued from Page 9.] 
| private driveways without stopping or,more than 700 cars daily, with bulk of 
taking adequate safety precautions are | the supply coming from New Jersey, 
being discussed in connection with the;Long Island and the North Central 
fluctuati hil aa efficient utilization of streets and roads, | States. Réceipts fgom several midwest- 
for ees aediead oan ys a, BF The and proper distinctions in the movement ern or north central -States were ranging 
tion = aan “fi tivity in an eis — j ard flow of traffic. It is generally recog- jfrom $1.60 to $1.95 per 100’ pounds on 
ae eae lactose ie several years, | nized that drivers entering upon mainithe Chicago carlot market, while Colo- 
hi generally continue to exhibit highways from side or private roads|rado Bliss Triumphs and Idaho Russet 
weailiaas eave MORNE, nae Pas sn a bigh Burbanks sold there around $2.40. 
‘ .| Speed, are a constant danger and one! Practically the entire rail supply of 
Wholesale trade as measured by dol of the frequent causes of accidents and snhahemae’ te iar Pani seatiinaionn 


lar sales declined by about the usual fatalities | s ; 
seasonal amount between June and July, sige Colorado, about 115 cars daily. Fair to 
{ordinary iceberg type lettuce brought 


dealers in all lines except paper report- 7 orga 

Sor cater salemet. in te rot Sort | American Investment |cniy $1.6 to $1.15 pez crate at Colorads 
. ™m: - $ | Ss. NeW or ig oston lettuce 

sale business begins to turn upward, 7 , @@| was weak at 25 to 75 cents per two- 

fare decreases aver shown by many In Argentina Is Large |‘. crate. Total a ents 

preliminary reports. ee average near 150 car® daily. Sweet po- 

In comparison with July, 1929, the tatoes declined rather sharply, though 
wholesale and jobbing trade in the ag- shipments are still less than 100 cars 
an a of =e ame 38 daily. Peach markets were mostly 

er cent, sales rugs alone being weaker. Arrivals from Colorado and 
slightly larger. In the first seven months from eastern producing districts were 
of this year all lines had a smaller dol- bringing highest prices. Michigan South 
ote a See = oe Haven peaches sold at $2 per bushel 

. ast year, the range e de- basket in Detroit. Peach shipments 
cline varying from about 1 per cent in averaged about 500 cars daily. Onion 
drugs to 28 per cent: in electrical sup- 
plies. This recession coincided with a 
sharp downward trend in commodity 
prices this year in contrast with a fair 
degree of stability a year ago. Latest 
reports show that wholesale prices have 
continued to decline. 

Stocks of goods held by dealers at the 
end of July on the whole were smaller 
than in the preceding month and a’ year 
ago. Collections in all lines were smaller 
in July this year than last. 


Retail Sales Drop 


Dollar retail sales in July declined 
‘ to the lowest level since the middle of 
1922. Sales in the first seven months of 
this year were nearly 6 per cent smaller 
than in-the same period last year. At 
least part of this decline was due to 
price recessions which followed a rather 
steady decrease in wholesale prices since 
the last quarter of 1929. Unsatisfac- 
tory industrial conditions have affected 
adversely the volume of retail trade in 
comparisén with other years. 

Most of the early reports for the first 
part of August showed a continued de- 
cremse in sales, a trend which ‘is contrary 
to the usual development at this season. 
Price recessions génerally have been 
more extensive than for some time past. 
Retail prices of food declined further 
between June and July. 

Inventories of retail establishments 


sented on the technical committee which 
approved the code and recommended its 
adoption to the sponsors. Also repre- 


Public. Health Service, International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and, Commissions, “the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Industry of Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts} New Jersey 
jand Pennsylvania, the Grinding Wheei 
, Manufacturers Ass@@iation of the United 


- production. Gains over the previous 
month in fact have been noted in sugar 
refining, bread and bakery output, can- 
ning and preserving, and to some extent 
in animal slaughterings. At least part 
of these gains, especially in August, 
were characteristic of the season. The 
daily output of tobacco products on the 
whole decreased. r ee 

More than ordinary quiet prevails in| 
“the chemical industry, reflecting in the 
main unsatisfactory conditions in other 
lines, particularly textiles. Prices, espe- 
cially of industrial chemicals, declined 
further. Plant operations generally have 
been curtailed more sharply than at the 
same time in other years. « 
Building Materials Gain 
Among the principal building mate- 
rial manufactures, the output of cement, 
and lumber and its products showed 
slight gains, after making due allowance 


| chine Tool Builders Association, Ameri- 
| can Foundrymen’s Association, National 
| Founders Association,; National Metal 
! Trades Association, National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, National Safety Council, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Interna- 
tional “Association of Machinists, and 
Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers of 
North America. 





'Prices for Farm Products 
Steady in Late August 













































Half of at Least $770,000,000| 


Is in Government Bonds 














Between $770,000,000 and $870,000,000 
in American investments are involved in 
Argentina, more than half of which is 
in government bonds, it was declared 
orally Sept. 2 on behalf of the Finan- 
cial Investment Division of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. . 

Leading’ American interests in Ar- 
gentina, it was said, include Interna- 
tional “Telephone and Telegraph Co..,| 
Eléctric Bond and Share, Standard Oil) 
Co., Swift and Co., Wilson and Co., the 
Intercontinents Bower Co., General Mo- | 
tors, National City Bank, and First Na- | 
tional Bank of New York. 

American investments in manufactur- 
jing activities comprise from $75,000,000 
to $90,000,000; merchandising enterprises 
from $45,0.0,000 to $55,900,000; petro- 
leum, from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000; 
communications and transportation, from 
$130,000,000 to $165,000,000; and miscel- 
laneous, from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Economic conditions in Argentina) are 
decidedly adverse owing to lack of de-' 
mand in world markets for beef and! Hu; e 
grain, it — pe oraly “A George | iation Service, Department of Labor. 
J. Eder, chief of the Latin-American; Seyen new labor disputes were 
section of the Division of Regiona] In- P 
formation. Early in the year, he’ said, | 
the exportation of gold was forbidden | 
by presidential decree, thus taking Ar- 
gentina off the gold basis and adversely 
affecting her exchange and credit. | partment. 

peers eee mae added to her we. new cases: 
| culty andthe local newspapers have for | : , 
— time been laying responsibility for | Scranton Street Railway Co., Scranton 

















increases. Yellow onions from numerous 
States are jobbing mostly at $1.25 to 





centers. 





Seven New Labor 














Two During Week 























there were 3t strikes: and 
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“THE UNITED ‘STATES 
: ree sy 
Business Conditions, 


siness Gains |Loans-and Investments Lower Little Betterment Fo 


cording to the Commissioner, was repre- | 


sented were the Bureau of Standards, | 


'prices are declininy as the movement 


2.50 per 100-pound sack in consuming 


Disputes Reported! 


Department of Labor Adjusts 


re- 
| ported during the week and two of them 
were adjusted. At the close of the week 
20 contro- 
| versies which had not reached the strike | 
| stage awaiting settlement by the De- 
Following is a list of the| 


re - 9 Pa.—Controversy with 440 of operating 
the crisis to which the economic depres- | force; uending; employment of watchman at | 
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Credit Situation 


Careful Selection of ‘Agents 
Has Protected American 
“Firms From ‘Big Losses, 


Commerce Survey States, 


Care in selecting foreign representa- 
tives has protected American concerns 


from large losses abroad during the! 


present business recession, but there is 
still évidence of excessive stocks being 
a detriment in some centers, according 
|to a statement Sept. 2. by the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 

| The statement, prepared by A. Syril 
| Crilley, of the Department’s Commercial 
\Yntelligence Division, follows in full 
| text: 

| No marked improvement has occucrred 
tn the world credit situation that would 
change tKe present credit policy of 
| American exporters. If conditions im- 
|,Prove Soon, a8 it is hoped they will, and 
jas is expected in some quarters, it may 
| be some time before credit can be grante 
{as before. “ ' é 


Agents Carefully Selected 


American concerns, as a Tule, show 
|great care, in selecting their representa- 
tives abrodd, and this fact, it is believed, 
is largely responsible for they relatively 
few important failures which have caused 
loss to’ American firms. One tendency 
; still noticed, although to less degree, is 
that of ovcr estimating market possibili- 
|ties and persuading the foreign importer 


)some centers and this condition has not 
always been the fault of the agent. 

: Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as well as conditions and events 
affecting the standinp of individual for- 
eign concerns. This information serves 
[to supplement the \sales information re- 
|ports of the Commercial Intelligence 
| Division. 

| Belgium.— Pessimistic forecasts re- 
| garding the Summer months have been 
|unfulfilled so far. Up to Aug. 9, 346 
| failures have occurred this yedr, com- 
| pared with 262 during the sathe period 
|last year. The number is not enormous 
| and for the most part the failures have 
| been unimportant. Old-established firms 
appear to have financial reserves and, 
| though some.are said to be losing money, 
there appears to be no uneasiness re- 
| garding the immedtate outlook in finan- 
cial circles. Optimism regarding gen- 
eral conditions has increased slightly. 





Czéchoslovakia Conditions 

| ‘Czechoslovakia.—Insolvencies are still 
|lections are slow and mu¢h below’ the 
average for several years.- Depression 


| and metal industries. 


It is reported that 


| cause of a lack of long term credits. 


Switzerland—The credit and collec- 
tion situation is good and there appears 
|no reason for hesitation in drawing on 
firms of good reputation. The business 


| countries, 
| easy. 
rate was reduced from 3 to 2% per cent, 


| since the Swiss National Bank was es- 
| tablished in 1907. 

| Danzig.—Collections ‘are slow, 
|number of protested bills is large, and 
the volume of sales considerably Jess 
|than a year ago. 
City: invariably 


reflect conditions 


is very closely interrelated. 


Danzig merchants, in general, are not 
overstocked; however, many have 


| is désirable. 


be slow, as business and industry are 
passing through a dull‘and difficult pe- 
riod at present. It is said that sales to 
thé Portuguese Colonies on the west 
coast of Africa are now confined to cash. 
® = Situation in Brazil 
Brazil.—In the P@rto Alegre district 
collections, except in the case of 
| stronger firms, are still very difficult and 
credit is beimg: restricted as \much as 





mith. Collections have shown some im- 
provement recently; however, conditions 
are still poor. Ggllections in the interior 
of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
| Brazil, are better, though still far from 
twhat they should be at this time. Some 


minished importations and new engage- 
ments have been reduced to a minimum 
which has helped in liquidating old deBts. 
The decline of the milreis affects busi. 
ness most seriously. The drop in Bra- 
‘zilian exchange is already helping’ the 
exportation to foreign countries of agri- 
cultural products grown in the State. 





should be exercised in granting and ex- 
| tending- credit at the present time to 
|firms in British Guiana. . Firms there 
\find it very hard to make collections, 
|as the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion generally is limited, due to the low 


A strike of 1,500 employes of milk |PT¢es of diamonds and sugar. Most of 
producers and distributors}in and near 
Kansas City, Mo., was adjusted during 
the week ended Aug. 30, according to 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Concil- 


the concerns are doing business on the 
| long-term, credit principle and stocks are 
not easily liquidated. 

Peru.—Many import orders are being 
canceled and new ones posponed due to 
\the further depreciation of Peruvian cur- 
|rency. Requests for extensions are gén- 
| eral and some importers are amortizing 
obligations with small installments. 
Rusiness is more difficult and it is sug- 
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F oreigh ‘Trade 


to take more than he can sell, Large. in-| 
aventories are still a serious detriment in 


| quantities of many commodities 





high but show a declining tendency; col- | 


| Situation in Switzerland is held tos be | 
}more favorable than in most European | 


this latter rate being the lowest figure | 


lof 
the 


Conditions in the Pree | 


al 


larger total of accounts receivable than | 


Portugal.—Collections are reported to | 


|}as compared with 47.5 per cent 
the | 


possible, according to Consul C. R. Nas-| 


|improvement is doubtless due to the di- | 


ritish Guiana—Extreme caution) 














Total Exports and Imports for Last Fiscal Year Are Lower 
Than for Preceding 12 Months, Says Department 
Of Commerce 





of exports during the successive fiscal 
years since 1921-22, It should be borne 
in mind in making comparisons with 
1928-29: that exports during that year 
were very heavy, being $496,000,000, or 
10 per cent, more than im 1927-28, and 


.$508,000,000 more than the average for 


1924-25 to 1927-28. The 1929-30 value 
of exports was only about 5% per cent 
less than the average for 1924-25 to 
1928-29. Y 

An examination of the statistics for 


| the first and second halves of the fiscal 


year 1929-30 shows that the value of 
exports in~the period July-December, 
1929, fell but 5 per cent, as compated 
with the same period in the preceding 
year, while the decrease for the six 
months ending June, 1930, was as much 
as 20 per, cent. Smaller shipments of 
cotton and automobiles were the domi- 
nant factors bringing about the declines, 
and there were substantial percentage 
decreases in exports of other commodi- 
ties—particularly crude foodstuffs. The 
decline in'the average unit value of all 
export commodities for the year 
amounted to approximately 2 per cent, 
although in the second quarter of 1930 
the unit prices of many articles averaged 
considerably lower than a year ago. 


Imports Decrease 


About 10 Per Cent 


Imports totaled $3,849,000,000—a de- 
crease in value of $443,000,000, or 10 per 
cent, from 1928-29. The value in 1929-39 
was also considerably smaller than the 
average for the four immediately pre- 
ceding years, 1925-26 to “1928-29, but 
slightly higher than in 1924-25, Imports 
for the first half of the fiscal year were 
decidedly larger than a year before, but 
int December they showed a decline and 


guring January-June, 1930, totaled less 


than for any corresponding period since 
1922. 

There were decided decreases in the 
im- 
ported in the period January to June, 
1930, but in a number of cases there had 
been large increases during the period 
July to December, 1929, as compared 
with a year’ before; consequently, for 


| the year 1929-30 the decline in quantity 
| ‘was not very marked. The principal fac- 


tor in the decrease in value from 1928-29 
was a material reduction iff commodity 
prices. Detailed calculatiofs of quanti- 
tative changes and price fluctuations in- 
dicate that the average unit value of 
pang was about 10 per cent lower but 
that the quantity of*our foreign pur- 
chases declined not more than 2 per cent 
from 1928-29, when they reached a max- 
imum level. These calculations also 
show that the quantity of total imports 
in 1929-30 was approximately twice as 
large as the average for 1909-10 to 


| States and Canada, the National Ma-| is holding on in the textile, paper, glass, | 1913-14. 


The excess of merchan@ise exports over 


‘building activity is still declining be- {merchandise imports in 1929-30 fell be- 
jlow the high figure—$1,082,000;000—of 
| 1928-29, but was still very large, amount- 
ling to $@45,000,000. 
|ceeded exports 
| November and December, when foreign 


Gold imports ex- 
in each month except 


funds were withdrawn following the 


stock-market break. For the fiscal year 
/the excess of gold imports over exports 
|amounted to $223,000,000, as compared 
with $155,000,000 in 1928-29, but gold 
placed under earmark for foreign ac- 


count in the United States increased by 
$35,100,000, in contrast with a decrease 
$25,800,000 in 1928-29, 

The par value of foreign loans floated 
in the United States during 1929-30 
totaled $1,032,000,000—an _ increase 
$114,000,000 over 28-29. 


the first half of 1928. 


Distribution of Imports 
Shows No Marked Change 


A distribution of experts of United 
States merchandise by economic asses 
in 1929-30 indicates a continuation of the 
trends of other recent years, The pro- 
portion contributed by finished manufac- 


|tures to the total value of exports 


reached a record figure—49.6 per cent, 
in 
1928-29 and 41.7 per cent in the period 


| 1924-25 to 1928-29. Although the value 


of this class of exports was about 812 
per cent less than in 1928-29, crude ma- 
terials, crude foodstuffs, and semimanu- 
factures showed greater percentage de- 
clines, -Exports of crude foodstuffs de- 
creased approximately one-third from 


1928-29 and nearly two-fifths, as com- 


pared with the average for the five.im- 


mediately preceding years; they were 4.7 


per cent of the total exports. The value 


|of crude materials showed. a decrease of | 
17 per cent from 1928-29 and of 20 per 


cent as compared with the average for 
1924-25 to 1928-29. 


—_—e SESS 
\ 


gested that caution be continued in credit 


vigilance. 


Chile.—Credits continue tight and col- 
lections difficult; however, foreign bills 


are being met with fair punctuality. 
Mexican Business Dull 
Mexico.—Business rémains dull 


are expected. 


avoiding large inventories. 


India.—While the general situation 
has cleared slightly, credit conditions are 
very poor and collections hard to effect. 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources @nd Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each 


(In millions of dollars.) 


: . : os : Total st N.Y. Phila. Cl é ich, Atla. 
have remained at a relatively low level, |Sion has developed at the — . the ‘railway crossings. . .. |Loans and investments—total 23,122 ais 9362 1.275 2277 $50 586. 
and in July they were reduced to the | Sovernment charging inertia and the re-| stanley-Warner Co. and Fox Co., Phila- reTN Soe oen | seme reah Kean mer 4 y\ eae 
lowest point in many years. Turnover fusal of the president to entrust even delphia, Ra- Controversy with am arusl a ae a a 16,793 1,143 6,891 926 1,492 464449 
was a “9 smaller in July this year cata : ‘. ; eeesi pending; renewal of contract at ol¢ i iia “ ean c er yr ae 
than last, but for the year to date it | smaller volume, the decline being attrib- f : securities ......., sence 8,377 506 ( 4 4 176 50 
about ‘equaled that for the same perfod|utable chiefly to smaller shipments of | ,, Motion Picture Operators, Marshalltown, | All other .....+...ces+eee 8,416 667 2,851 432 758 288 299 
. 2 “ Iowa.—Controvery with 10 projectionists; | Investments—total ......,... 6,329 376 2471 348 786 186 137 

rae ees. rere ae a rule wore | seal, merchandise, and miscellaneous | ,ending; demand for wage increase. | : ’ _186 186-187 
Smater than in July . goods, Ehne Pattern Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—] U.S. Govt. securities ..... 2,909 5s 1.201 5 38 0 6: 
Railroad shipments of commodities in Sales of new passenger automobiles | Striks of.an unreported number of pattern| Other securities Tt Whe od 3,420 aoe 1/269 a3 406 iz Ta 
this section in July increased by a some- | declined seasonally and were the low-| makers; pending; cause not yet reported. |Reserve with F. R. Bank .¢ 1,814 95 » 870 82 143 39 39 
what larger amount than’ is customary | est in several years, when due allowance | _ American Upholstering Co., Philadelphia, | Cash im vault’............. 211 14 58 12 27 iL 9 
for that month. Loadings in the early|is made for the usual seasonal fluctua- | P@,—Lockout of 33 upholsterers; pending; |Net demand deposits ...... 13,606 878 6,214 748 «#41148 951. 811 
part of August continued upward as is|tions. Ordinary life insurance sales in refusal to renew agreement, ; Time deposits ..-...s.esse0. 7,439 526 =: 2,010 335 1,015 253 242 
i : Indiana Gunite and Construction Co.,:In-| Government deposits ..,.., . 46 4 17 1 4 3 4 

to be expected at this season. Compared | July declined seasonally, but they were | djanapolis, Ind.—Strike of 11 engineers: ad-| Due frem banks .......... 1.494 a. 148 - 194 i tege 
with each of the last two years; the/higher than in any July in the last | justed; use of nonunion men; company | Due to hanks ....%......... 3,302 131 1,060 214 345 107 98 
movement of commodities has been in | decade. agrees to employ union engineer, Borrowings from .F, R. Bank 40 4 9 4 6 6 3 





3 : reign Trade Said to Reveal 
In Banks of Reserve’ System| Shown in World| | Effects of Business Decline | 


) 
[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
crude materials in the total was 22.3 per 


tively, from 1928-29, General expenditures ..... $5,147,651.32 

The distribution of imports by eco- | Interest on public debt .... 56,638.70 
nomic classes shows no marked change Refinds of receipts ...... 281,636.37, 
from 1928-29 inthe proportion of each , Panama Canal .......:.... 19,588.55 


; : : ts beaches ited cute 93,442.51 

materials to total imports declined from saat i i I 
43 per cent in 1925-26 to 34 per cent in “tea pie = ‘ barns 70,917.47 
1929-30, a change primarily attributable | Civil-service retirement 
to alarge percentage decline in the aver- fund ... 02. cece eect eeees 23,081,10 
age unit price of, erude-rubber imports. | Investment of trust funds 281,856.04 

uring this four-year period the propor- 4 ; 
tion of semimanvfactures and finished Tyel oudianry expendi- ss sain 
manufactures increased. All classes of | Other public debt. expendi- ye 
imports showed marked declines in value | RETO isk i.s ead & hee hibos 183,409.25 
in the period January-June, 1980, as | Balance today .....e00+ 105,838,398.36 
compared with the corresponding period geen aE 
of 1929, while in July to December, 1929, Total... ++eeeeeees+. $122,309,683:65 
the value= = or 9am except nar ee ! 
was considerably larger than a-year be-- C 
Bes hanges of Status: 


30 than in 1928-29, 


Exports of a considerable ‘number of 
commodities in 1929-30 were larger than 
the average for the 5-year period men- 


by smaller shipments and lower average 


the quantity fell 17 per cent and 20 per 


000,000. 


corn, barley and apples. 


; amounted to $440,000,000. The decline in 


of 
While foreign 
in| capital issues from July to December, 
Poland as trade between the two ar@®as| 1929, were relatively very low, from 
|January to June, 1930, they were the 
| heaviest in any six months’ period since 





; noteworthy increases qgyere shown for 


The proportion .of 





as 
Mexico continues to feel “the effect of 
the general decline in commodity prices, 
particularly in silver and other metals. 
Mexican business has the advantage of 
noninflation, which has often existed else- 
where, and though the depression con- 
tinues indefinitely, no serious failures 
Merchants are extending 
credits only to the best firms and are 


Federal Reserve District on Aug. 27, 1930. 
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U. S. Treasury: 
Statement . 


Aug. 28 
Made Public Sept, 2 





"$1,458,196.35 


420,224.76 
Miscellaneous ‘ 
revenue 2,184,589.33 


| Customs receipts 

Miscellaneous. receipts... 471,454.09 
| 

| 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income. tax .. 





s% - 


“internal 





Total ordinary receipts $4,534,464.53 


cent. Exports of manufactured food- Balance previous day .... 107,276,219.12 
stuffs and semimanufactures declined Total . ess. $111,809,683.65 


8.6 per cent and 12,8 per cent, respec- “Expenditures 


Operations in special ac- 


class in the total. The ratio of crude 





An analysis of the major individual 
commodities shows that for a considerable 
majority exports were smaller in 1929- 
There were, how- 
ever, some notable exceptions—particu- 
larly in the finished-manufactures group. 


—of— 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of natiMal 
banks during the week ended Aug. '30 
were announced Sept. 2 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Application to organize approved: 

The Lafayette National Bank & Trust 
| Company, of Luxemburg, Mo.; capital, $50,- 
000. Correspondent, E. P. Stupp, Caron- 
delet Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charters issued: 

The National Bank & "rust Company of 
Connellsville, Pa.; capital, $125,0 Pres- 
ident, Joseph H. Strawn; cashier, F. R, 
Denton. , 

The Security National Bank of! Indepen- 
dence, Kans.; capital, $250,000. President, 
Ben S. Paulen; cashier, J. H. McElroy. 

Changes of titles: 

The New First National Bamk of, Mead- 





tioned, 


Exports. of crude materials in 1929-30 
amounted to $1,031,000,000. The decline 
in value of this group is accounted for 


prices of cotton. Cotton exports totaled 
$671,200,000 in 1929-30—$197,000,000 less 
than in 1928-29 and a decrease of $235,- 
700,000 as compared with.the average for 
the five immediately preceding years; 


cent, respectively. Exports of undressed 
furs also showed: substantial declines, 
but crude petroleum and tobacco imports | 


aaeseetes: as compared with both 1928- eee to “First National Bank of 
and the average for the 5-year pe- es : 

riod. Coal exports were slightly smaller oe ogbawey Isnt: ae 
than in 1928-29 and about 18 per cent a & Sek Compaaeee 


tional Bank & Trust Company.” 
Voluntary liquidations: t 
The First National Bank of Corning, 

Ark:; capital; $650,000; effective July 30, 

1930. Liquidating agent, Corning ‘Bank & 

Trust Co., Corning, Ark. Absorbed by the 
; Corning Bank & Trust Co, Corning, Ark 

The American National Bank of Forsyth, 
Mont.; capital, $25,000; effective Aug..7, 
1930. Liquidating agent, R. D. Mountain, 
Forsyth, Mont. Absorbed by the Forsyth 
State Bank, Forsyth, Mont. 

The City National Bank of Duncan, Okla.;) 
capital, $60,000; effective Feb. 14, 1930, 
Liquidating agent, J. B. McLendon, Dun- 
ean, Okla. Absorbed by First National 
Bank in Duncan, Okla., No. 12818. 

Consolidation: 4 

The Macon National Bank and the Con-« 
tinental Trust Company, Macon, ‘Ga., con 
solidated today under act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the char« 
ter of the Macon National Bank, No, 10270, 
and under the corporate title «£ “The First 


less than the average for 1924-25 to 
1928-29, but it must be noted that this 
5-year period includes the heavy exports 
of United States coal during the Brit- 
ish coal strike. 


Crude Foodstuffs Exports 
Found to Show Decrease 


Crude foodstuffs amounted to $218,- 
The decline from 1928-29 re- 
sulted chiefly from smaller exports of 
a United, States 
production of these crops is large, but 
the greater part is consumed in the do- 
mestic market, and there is, as a rule, a 
relatively small quantity of exports; in 
1928-29 exports were unusually large. 
Wheat, the leading crude food export, de- 
inns only 5 per cent from 1928-29, but 
per cent as compared with the aver- : ‘ 

National Bank & Trust Company in Macon,” 

age for 1924-25 to 1928-29. with eapital stock of $500,000. > 


As compared with the average for Branch authorized under act of Feb. 25, 
1909-10 to 1913-14, however, the quantity | 1927: 
of our exports of wheat in 1929-30 | _ Worcester County National “Bank of 
showed an increase of 60 per cent. Con- | Worcester, Mass. Location of branch, 342 
sidering the fact that under normal con- CAs Hein Strect, Wercerttr, Mang. 


ditions the growth in- exports of wheat Okl ho t Est bli . “4 
anoma to EslapDlHis t 


is commensurate not only with the 
growth in population versus the produc- : Ag ency for Dr ought Relief 
[Continued from Page» 3.] 


tive capacity of importing countries, but 
also with the,competitive power of other 
exporting countries, a comparison with 
exposts in a@ pre-war period is significant. large i. attracted to the State 
xports of manuf: y_ the ou fields. 
P actured foqistuff's Secretary Hyde said that the commit- 
tee came to inquire about plans of the 
Government. ‘“‘They have agreed to go 


back,” he said, “and to set up a State- 
wide organization, as a private corpora- 
tion capitalized at about $1,000,000 for 
loans, guaranteeing paper to be redis- 
counted for loans i‘ meet the situation 
in the drought-stricken States. _So far 
no State has set up such am _ organiza- 
tion. The plan to be followed in Okla- ~ 
homa will be about what is'to be expected 
to be done in the other States.” 

_The Secretary said there has been a 
disposition to minimize the consequences 
‘of the drought, resulting from diminu- 
tion of interest of some people from the 
impression that there is plenty-of food. 
The Weather Bureau, Secretary Hyde 
said, had advised him that the drought 
‘| this year is “the severest om record in 

period of duration and in shortage of 
precipitation. He said the Red Cross is 
receiving many applications for aid, and 
that the railroads have moved 1/500 cars 
under the reduced rates to meet the 
drought situation. 

There will be a conference between the 
Federal officials and the chairmen of 
State committees later on, after some of 
the market reports are out of the way, 
the Secretary added. 


;iron and steel products fell below the 

1928-29 figures but were considerably 

higher’ than the average for ‘1924-25 to 

1928-29, ‘ 

_ The principal change in the value of 

imports from 1928-29 was a sy the fi 
by 





the value of this group from 1928-29 was 
attributable to smaller exports of oil 
cake and meal and evaporated fruits and 
to lower average prices of lard and other 
animal fats. The quantity of exports of 
meat products, animal fats and wheat 
flour Was greater than in 1928-29, 

The value of exports of semimanu- 
factured -products was $637,000,000 in 
1929-30. Copper\exports fell 26 per cent 
in quantity and 23 per cent in value, 
from 1928-29, accounting for nearly one- 
half of the 13 per cent decline for the 
group.. Exports of iron and steel, lum- 
ber, and leather also showed considerable 
decreases from 1928-29; and copper, 
lumber, and leather were smaller than 
the average’ for the five immediately pre- 
ceding years. : 

Exports of finished manufactures 
amounted to $2,292,600,000. A'lthough 
sales of a majority of the articles in 
this group were smaller than in 1928-29, 








some of the leading items.. The value 
of all classes of machinery increased 10 
per cent over 1928-29 and 44 per cent 
as compared with the average for 1924- 
25 to 1928-29, and within this group the 
gains in electrical machinery and appli- 
ances were 20 per cent and 55 per cent, 
respectively, xports of total refined 
mineral oils increased 2 per cent and 91% 
per,cent over these two periods, and the 
percentage gains in exports of photo- 
graphic and projection goods amounted 
- . per cent and 75 per cent, respec- 
ively. 


Value of Automobile 


Exports Shows. Decline 


The major decline among the finished 
manufactures, as compared with 1928-29, 
occurred in exports of motor vehicles. 
The value of automobiles (including 
parts and accessories )—-$383,000,000— 
showed a decrease of $207,000,000, or 
35 per cent from 1928-29; the decline ree 

rage 


4 


$201,000,000 in erude Materials; the 
was $1,309,000,000. This decline was 
tributed among the leading crude com- 
modities—raw ‘silk, etude rubber, crude . 
petroleum, cotton, wool, oilseeds, tobacco 
and undresse furs—and occurred 
mainly during the period January-June, 
1930. There were less marked reduc- 
tions in the quantity of cotton, wool, 
and rubber imports than im the value 
and the quantity of hides and skins and 
raw silk imports increased. ° 4 

Crude foodstuffs imports, amounting 
to $479,000,000, showed a decrease of 12- 
per cent from 1928-29, A deeline in the 
average unit: import price of coffee from 
21.5 cents in 1928-29 to 16.4 cents in 
1929-30 caused the value of coffee im- 
ports to fall from $38,000,000 to $256,- 
500,000, or 17 per cent; the quantity of 
coffee imports increased about 9 per 
jcent. The -value of cocoa imports de 
clined 10 per cent, entirely ‘as a result 
of lower prices. Imports of wheat for. 
; grinding in bond and export fell off ¢on- 
siderably. 

Imports of ‘manufactured foodstuffs 


2 per cent as compared with the ave 

for 1924-25 to 1928-29. Exports of cot- 
ton manufactures, leather manufactures, 
and tobacco manufactures showed con- 
siderable declines from both 1928-29 and 
the average for’ the five immediately 
preceding ‘years. Exports of rubber 
manufactures, paints and varnishes, and 


' A 
Chi. St. L. Minn. K.C. Dallas S.F, 








3,386 663 353, «646 435 1,972 | totaled $357,600,000, or aot 16 per ce! 
— _—- a — ——— | less than in 1928-29. e quantity of 
2,595 506 - 282 487 328 1,351 | sugar, which is by far the largest item 
5 33 8 rn in the group, fell off approximately 25 
pit 282M Bt 8-462 | er cent. ‘Phere were alto declines In 

1991 157 "121 229 407 622 | imports of edible vegetable oils and meat 
come nie gh aco ie products, while a substantial increase oce 

361 33 67 96 60° 329 | curred in imports of vegetables and preps \ 

429 123 55 4 3=6:133 46 292 } arations. 

Hy 45 a4 56 33 109| Imports of semimanufactures amounted 
1006 sen $b 42D. . a6p 730 | t¢,$784,700,000 in 1929-30, a decrease of 
1322 - 239 130 192 161 1,023| 7% Per cent from 1928-29. There was 

2 Be er 1 3 4 | reduction in\ the quantity of j 
249 ‘635° 78 195 »~ 84 235 | of tin, fertilizers; vegetable oils, an#di 
" +p 82 237 96 300 jymonds, and an appreciable decline in th 
‘90a ree U 


w+ +.) average unit, value of these commo 
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Highway Work ~ 
' Urged to Relieve 
_ Labor Situation 
‘State | Sigistor'o¢ Oklahoma 

Advoéates $15,000,000 


Bond Issue to Provide, 
Employment for Needy 












State of Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma City, Sept. 2. | 


The issuance of $15,000,000 in short term 
notes for highway construction to relieve 
the unemployment situation, has. been 
proposed by State Senator Ira A. Hill in 
a letter to the Attorney General, J. Berry 
King. The people want, work, not loans, 
and not. disaster relief, Mr. Hill declares, 
and the distress which threatens thou- 
sands of Oklahoma families this Winter 
should not depend for its relief on emer- 
gency loans ‘from the Federal Farm 
Board and disaster funds from the Red 
Cross. 

The Attorney General in his r-ply ex- 
presses the opinion that if a : ial ses- 
sion of the Legislatu - were iminediately 
called to consider a constitutional amend- 
ment making such a note issue possible, 
and if they acted promptly, “there would 
be ample time for said proposed amend- 
ment to be submitted to a vote of the 
peoplé'at the next regular general elec- 
tion to be eld in November of this year.” 

fire Attorney General’s letter, which 
quotes Mr. Hill’s letter, follows in full 
text: 

- Short Term Notes Proposed 
Dear Sir: The Attorney General ac- 

knowledges receipt of your letter dated 
~ 16, 1930, wherein you ask: 

“Unemployment this Winter threatens 
., to bring want to thousands of Oklahoma 

families. Some relief may’ be#/secured 

through emergency loans from the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, together. with disaster 
funds from the Red Cross. 

“But thte people want work, not loans, 
and not disaster relig¢, Something along 
this needed line hds;been done by the 
‘provision Of additional funds for high- 
way construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Oklahoma’s share of this, how- 
ever, will not be great. 

. “This State should itself provide emer- 
“gency relief work, and has abundant re- 
“sources with which to do so. This State 
_+has approximately 2,200 miles of State 

highways which have not been brought 
. to standard grade or drainage. Grading 
‘ean be carried on through the Winter 
and Spring months, when the need for 


: oo money spent for grading goes to 
labor. 

“If. the Highway Commission had 
$15,000,000 immediately available, it 





‘could, during this Winter and next year, | 


bring every mile of State highway to 
grade and drainage, and© at the same 
time give work to thousands of workers. 
_ “My, proposal is that the Highway 
Commission be authorized to issue $15,- 
, 000,000 in short term notes, to be re- 
tired from the gasoline tax over a three 
“to five’ year period. I wish to secure 
your legal opinion as to whether the 
‘legislature, in special session, could con- 
_stitutionally pass an act authorizing the 
Highway Commission to issue such short 
term notes, to be retired from its already 
d&ignated income over the next three 
five years. 
“If such notes are in effect obligations 
*requiting approval by vote of the peo- 
ple, is there sufficient time within which 
the legislature could meet, and draft an 
ad submitting such a proposal, so that 
it could be put on the ballot at the com- 
ing November election?” 


$15,000,000 Debt Forecast 

+ In reply you are advised that for this 

State, acting through its State Highway 

Commission, to issue and sell notes in 
, order. to immediately raise funds in the 

amount and for the purpose outlined by 

you, Same to be retired and paid by reve- 
* nue derived'during the next three to five 

years from one of the State’s sources, of 
Nindirect taxation, to wit,“from the gaso- 

ine excise tax and which tax when col- 
lected is owned and possessed by the 
*’State in its proprietary and not in its 

fiduciary or representative capacity, 

would cause said Staté to become in- 

debted in the sum of $15,000,000. In 
support of this conclusion attention is 
called to the case of Holmgren v. City 
of Moline et al:, 109 N. E..1031, Wherein 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illi- 
nois' used the following language: 

“If the effect of the issue of the war- 
rants *‘would be to create an indebtedness 
of the city, there issue would be in viola- 
tion of the constitution. The appellees 
contend that they’do not create any such 
indebtedness; that, since they are pay- 
able.out of a special fund, which alone is 
pledged for their payment, they impose 
no burden in the meaning of the consti- 
tution. This is only a variation of the 
-positions taken by the appellants in 
‘ Hodges vy. ‘Brownley, 186 Ill. 305, 57 N. 
¥ 889: City of Joliet v.. Alexander, 194 

ll. 457, 62 N. E. 889; City of Joliet v. 
Alexander, 104 Ill. 457, 62 N. E. 861, and 
Village of East Moline v. Pope, 224 Ill. 
6; 79 N. E. 587. In all of these cases 

was undertaken to obtain an advance 
of money for immediate use, which was 
to be repaid out of funds raised by taxa- 

Hom without creating indebtedness. 
Hodges v. Crowley, supra, an act was 
_ passed authorizing the levy, at one time, 



































for the full amount of the levy based on 







“not be issued in the aggregate amount of 






transaction of the char&cter of ‘becom- 
ane indebted’ beYond the constitutional 
. limit. 








«waterworks under the act of 1899, pro- 
viding that all income from the system 
ighould constitute a water fund? to be 







“AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
Pusuishen Without Comment BY THE UNITED 





‘relief is greatest: Roughly, three-fourths! 


In 


of a tax for 10 years for the building or 
_Yepairing of roads subject to overflow 
_and the ,issue-of anticipation warrants 


the assessment of the preceding year. It 
..was held that anticipation warrants could 


the tax for 10 years so as-to relieve the 
In City of Joliet’ v. Alexander, 


supra, it was held that an ordinance of a 
reity for the extension of a system of 





Arkansas to [ssue 
School: Securities 


l | 
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State Debt Board Authorizes} 


$814,000 in Bonds to Speed 
, Construction \ 


- 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Sept. 2. 


As a move to speed construction of 
approximately $1,000,000 worth of new. 
school buildings throughout the State 
jand to aid the drought telief program 
thereby, the State Debt Board, composed 
of Governor Parnell, Secretary of State 
Jim B. Higgins, State’ Auditor J. Oscar 
Humphrey and State Treasurer Ralph 
Koonce, on Aug. 26 authorized issuance 
of $814,000 in State bonds to complete 
repayment of the State’s loan of $1,314,- 
000 from the permanent school fund. 


Similar bonds were issued in 1929 to 
| pay $500,0000 of the loan. 
The bonds are to be .sold under au- 
thority of an act of the 1929 legislature 
which provided that the State should 
issue bonds to repay the. money bor- 
rowed from the permanent school fund 
for geheral State purposes sevéral years 
ago, and that the permanent, school fund 
be reloaned to the revolving loan fund, 
| created in 1927 to assist rural schools to: 
provi@e adequate buildings. 

The revolving loan fund is operated 
under supervision of. the State Board of 
Education, and approximately $945,000 
jalready has been loaned to schodl dis- 
tricts since enactment of the law® Of 
that amount,approximately $445,000 was | 
derived from sale of public lands and 
other current sources, while $500,000 
represents a loan irom the permanent 
school fund. 

As soon as the proposed loan is com- 
pleted, more than $300,000 ‘will be avail- 
able to school districts throughout the 
State for immediate construction work, 
C. M. Hirst, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, stated orally Aug. 26. 


Certificate Allowed 


On Companies’ Status 


{ 


Florida Secretary of State Can 
Issue Statement 


State of Florida: 

ze Tallahassee, Sept. 2. 
The Secretary of State of Florida has 
the authority to give certificates under 


Loan Agencies 


| were, respectively, 119,294,000 and $94,- 
| 068,390. 


. 


“ 
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' State Budgets . 





Increase Assets 
In Pennsylvania 





Consolidated Report Shows 
Fewer Building and Loan’ 
Groups in 1929, However, 
Compared to 1928 : 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 2. | 
Pennsylvania building andJoan asso- 
ciations, 3,899 in number,.reported to the 
Secretary of Banking, Peter G. Cameron, 
total assets for the year 1929 of $1,398,- 
307,824. py i 
In making public the consolidated state- 
ment of the associations, Mr. Cameron 
prepared a comparison of 1929 with 1928 
figures, which follows in full text: 
In 1929, the number of reporting asso- 
ciations was 3,899, and the aggregate re- 
sources were $1,398,307,824, while in 1928, 
4,272 assaciations reported resources of 
$1,340,056,344, an increase iy resources 
for the year of $58,251,480. This increase 
compares unfavorably with the increases 
for the years 1927 andel928, when they 


Philadelphia Associations 
Philadelphia associations reporting in 
1929 were 2,825 in number, with re- 
sources of $885,341,145 while in 1928, 
3,193 associations reported resources of 
$869,712,187, an increase for the year of 
$15,628,958 in resources and a decrease 
of 368 in the number of associations re- 
porting. The increase in the resources of 
Philadelphia associations for the year 
1928 was $50,980,755.85, or some $35,- 
000,000 more than for the year 1929. 


The number of associations in the 
State outside of Philadelphia decreased 
five during the year. 

There were 1,626,015 shareholders in 
the associations of the State in 1929, of 
whom 1,016,662 were investors in Phila- 
delphia associations, while ‘in 1928 there 
were 1,756,253 shareholders throughout 
the State, 1,141,065 being in Philadelphia 
associations. a 
The number of shareholders in the 
State in 1928 was 1,756,243, of whom 1,- 
141,065 were members of Philadelphia 
associations, 








his hand and seal showing that a cor- 
poration is or is not, as the case may 
ybe, in good standing under the State 
laws, according to a ruling of the At- 
torney General, Fred H. Davis, given the 
Secretary of State, R. A. Gray. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

In my gpinion the Secretary ef State 
|as the administrative officer of the gov- 
ernment, having control of the records 
| relating to corporations and also of the 
law,relating to the administration of the 
qualifications and creating of charters 
e corporations, has the right and au- 
‘thority not only to make certificates 
coneérning the contents of the records 
of his office, but to make certificates 
showing that a particular corporation 
has or has not complied with the laws 
of the State of Florida relating to cor- 
porations, in so far as doing the things 
required to be done through the Secre- 
tary of State’s office is concerned. 

However, the Secretary of State would 
not be authorized to give a certificate 
that any corporation is in good standing 
in the State of Florida, when such cor- 
poration is known to the Secretary of 
State not to have complied with any’ o€ 
the laws of the State of Florida, 

The 1927 resident agent law is one of 
the laws which is administered under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State 
and therefore the Secretary of State had 
the right and authority to make certifi- 
cates as to whether or not particular 
corporations havé or’ have not complied 
with this law, as well as any other law 
of similar character. 


of lands granted said State for such pur- 
poses by the Federal Government and 


State from taxation. In the body of the 
opinion appears the following language: 

“The State owns these lands in its 
fiduciary or representative and not in its 
proprietary capacity. 

“The legislative act under discussion 
expressly provides that the principgl and 
interest of the bonds authorized shall be 
payable only from..revenues hereafter 
received from the tease and sale of: the 
granted lands. In no possible way is the 
credit of thé State involved. Not one 
dollar of its general property can be uSed 
to discHarge those bonds or the interest 
on them. Not one dollar of taxes can be 
‘put td that purpose. The State is only 
carrying into effect the trust imposed on 
it, which is, to use these granted lands 
or moneys derived from them to con- 
struct capitol buildings.“ Its only obliga- 
tion under this act is 4B see that all the 
revenues hereafter received from the 
lease or sale of the granted lands shall 
be applied towards the payment of these 
bonds and their.interest, (Onno princ®le 
of law can it be said that under these 
circumstances’ any debt has been con- 
tracted ‘by or on behalf of this State.’” 

The Attorney General having thus 
come to the conclusion that the issuance 


State to become indebted as aforesaid, 
your attention is called to section 25 of 
article 10 of the constitution of thijs 
State, which prohibits the State fro 
becoming indebted except in the manner 
provided therein. Said’ section is as fol- 
lows: ' 
Authorization for Debts 


“Except the debts specified-in sections 
23 and 24 of this article (said sections 
relate to items'of indebtedness not perti- 
nent to your inquiry) no debts shall be 
hereafter contracted by or'on behalf of 
this State, unless such debt shall be 
authorized by law for some work or ob- 
ject, to be distinctly specified 


not from any revenue received by the} 


and sale of said notes“ would cause the | 


herein; 





"used exclusively to meet the expenses of 
«the system and to pay the extension cer- 
tificates, created a debt, which might be 
‘enjoined where the city’s debt had al- 











863 of 62 N. E.: 
“*Te does not make any difference that 
_the certificates were payable out of the 









the fund.’ ” 
In the case of State v. Clausen, 235 
Pac. 8364, the Supreme Court of Wash- 
















‘hecome..indebted by reason of a bond 

yissue being authorized for the erection 

vot pate Capitol buildiygs sineée the same 

jcwen’ be retired and paid only from 
lue derived from the sale and lease 
» - 






. Vs 






je 


and such law shall impose and 
for the ¢ollection of a direct annual tax 
to pay, and sufficient to pay, the interest 
on such debt as it falls d 


rovide 


| , and also to 
and discharge the principal of such 


ready. reached the constitutional limit. It 
“was said on page 464 of 194 IIl., on page 


special fund, if the city is the owner ef 


ington -held that said State would not 


bay d 
debt within 25 years from the time of 


Thus, the number’ of shareholders in 
the State in 1929 was 130,238 less than 
in 1928, and the members of Philadel- 
phia associations decreased 124,403 "in 
|number during the year. 


Consolidated Staterhent 


The consolidated statement of 1928 
showed real estate equities aggregating 
$26,569,311 carried by the associations 
| of the State, of which $23,618,322 was 
| carried by Philadelphia associations. The 
1929 consolidated statement shows real 
estate equities aggregating $48,285,641 
owned by the associations throughout 
the State, of which $42,664,451 was re- 
ported by Philadelphia associations. 
- Real estate owned by associations out- 
side of Philadelphia was $2,670,201 more 
in 1929 than 1928, while in the Phila- 
delphia associations this item. increased 
$19,046,128. 


This very heavy increase in ‘real es- 
tate owned by Philadelphia associations 
is the consequencé of the foreclosure of 
delinquent mortgages, nearly all of 
which were second liens, it being neces- 
sary for the associations to take title 
to the properties securing the mortgages 
to protect the loans. As was pointed 
out by the Secretary of Banking when 
publishing the 1928 consolidated state- 
ment, the necessity for the foreclosure 
of so many mortgages by Philadelphia 
associations is unquestionably the re- 
sult of an overproduction of homes of 
the smaller type in the city during the 
post-war period, second mortgages on 
many thousands of which ‘are held by 
building’ and loan associations. 


| 
| In addition to the real estate reported 
warninhnmcintinenriaecanincpimtihthpiaiednmenntio 


indebted in the sum of $15,000,000, would 
be by the passage of a legislative enact- 
ment providing for the issuance and sale 
of said notes, same to be paid, under the 
| provisions of section 25, article 10, 
supra, by the levy and-collection of a 
direct annual tax, and which enactment, 
before the same would%kecome effective, 
must be submitted to and approved by a 
vote of the people of this State as pro- 
vided by said section, ¢ \ 

ceewpren yes are advised that under 
authority of article 24 of the constitu- 
tion of this State, a special session of the 
legislature called for that purpose, may, 
by joint resolution propose a-self-vVital- 
izing constitutional amendment, which if 
adopted by the peopld of this State at 
the next regular general election held in 
| November of this year, would accomplish 
the object sought to be attained By you. 

We are of the further opinion that if a 
special session of the legislature is im- 
mediately called to consider such a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment and if 
the same when convened would promptly 
adopt said resolution, there would be 
ample time for said proposed amendment 
to be submitted to a vote of the people 
at the next regular general election t 
be held in November of this year. 





| E_ invite inquiry 

regarding the. up- 
erations and securities 
of the Associated Gas 
and Electric | System. 


* Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000 cus- 
tomers in well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories. 


Associated Gas and 





the contracting thereof. No such law 
Shall take effect until it shall, at a gen- 
eral elecion, have been submitted, to 
the people and have received a majority 
of all the votes cast for and against it at 
such election. On the final passage of 
such ‘bill in either house of the Jegisla- 
ture, the question shall be taken’ by yeas 
and nays, to be duly entered on the jour- 
nals thereof, and shall be: ‘Shall this bill 
pass, and ought the same to receive the 
sanction of the people?’” 

Therefore, the only method permitted 
by our State constitution by which this 
State can immediately taise and become 


\ 


Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplys 
$300) 000,000 


| 


a 





ee arr ae—eer 
Chafges in Status 


Gis 
State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
intendent ‘of Banks, has announced: 

South Side Bank of Bay Shore, Bay 
Shore, application for change of location 
from Main Street and Second Avenue to 
Main Street and North Bay Shore Avenue. 

Fiduciary Trust Co. of New York, New 
York Gity, organization certificate approved 
and filed.- Capital, $500,000. 

Commercial Trust Co. of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, approval given to merger of Genesee 
National Bank into Commercial Trust Co.; 
application filed for branch at 120 Erie 
Street. City Savings "Bank of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, notice of intention to open 
branch at 6633 Bay Parkway, filed. 





| by the associations, the Philadelphia as- 


sociations were carrying during the year 
1929, a large amount of delinquent mort- 
gage loans in connection with which 
foreclosure proceedings had not been in- 
stituted, which will eventually have to 
be transferred to the real estate ac- 
count. Also, title to a very considerable 
amount of real estate owned by Phila- 
delphia associations has been taken in 
the names of straw parties, the items 
being carried on the books as mortgage 
loans and reported to the Department as 
such. : 

The total of real estate owned, as 
shown by ‘the 1929 consolidated state- 
ment, does not represent the amount 
owned at the close of 1929, since the 
fiscat year of many associations’ ends 
early in:the calendar year; and during 
the calendar year 1929, there were 6,554 
sheriff sales on the writs of Philadelphia 
building associations in connection with 


which the associations were compelled to 
their own 
writs to the amount of $24,207,952. Data 
with respect to the real estate owned 
at the clese of 1929 is not available, bu 
the amount was much in excess of the 
figures reported to the Department dur- 


purchase real estate upgn 


ing the year. 


New Issue 


, 


‘ 


holders of 
not exceed 


of which will be 


Dated September 1, 1930 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 at the office of Harris, Forbes & Co. in New York City or at the option of 
the holder in Boston or Chicago. Callable in whole or in part on the first day of any month on sixty days’ notice 
at 105 and interest through September 1, 1935, the premium decreasing 1% for each five years or fraction 
thereof thereafter elapsed through September 1, 1955, and thereafter prior to maturity at 100 and 

Coupon Bonds of $4,000 denomination registerable as to principal only, and inter- 
changeable with fully registered Bonds in denominations df $1,000,\$5,000 and $10,000 and 
authorized multiples thereof. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Trustee. 


interest. 


fo ’ 
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Per Capita Cost 


Of Government in 


Department of Commerce 


Permanent Improvements 
Wipes Out Surplus 


|. The per_capita cost. of maintaining 
| and operating the general departments 
jof~the State government of Maryland 
in the fiscal year 1928 was $11.46, the 
Department .of Commerce has an- 
nounced, following.a study ofthe State’s 
finances. ; 

The total revenue receipts’ were nearly 
$8,000,000 in excess of total payments 
exclusive of expenditures for permanent 
improvements, but. were slightly more 
than $2,000,000 less than total payments 
including |those for permanent improve- 


which follows in full text: i 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Maryland for the 


statistics were compiled by Mr. Walter 
K. Harrison, care State Comptroller. 
The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
|Matyland amounted to $18,464,870, or 
$11/46 per capita. This includes $3,234,- 
423, apportionments for education to the 





Maryland $11.46 


Analysis Shows Cost of; 


ments, according to the announcement, | 


fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1928. These | 





debt, $1,387,810, and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $9,518,671. The total 
paym@its, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments and 
public service enterprises, for interest 
and outlays were $29,567,076.' Of this 
amount $53,388 represents payments by 
a State department or enterprise to an- 
other on account of services. The totals 
include all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenues or from_the 
proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the -governmental costs reported 
above, $10,555,721 was for highways, 
$3,998,952 being for maintenance and 
$6.556,769 for construction. 

The total revenue receiptS-were $27,- 
52,766, or $17.10 per capita. This was 
£7 604,861 more than the total payments 
;of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $2,- 
014,310 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. Of .the total revenue receipts 
$53,388 represent receipts from a State 
department“or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 28.6 per cent of the total 
revenue for.1928, 39.4 per cent for 1927, 
and 43.1 per cent for 1917. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 70.8 per cent from 
1917 to 1927, afd 6 per cent from 1927 
to 1928. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $4.89 in 1928, $4.67 
in 1927, and $3.10 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 14.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 16.1 per 
cent for 1927, and 16.9 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
j stituted 44 per cent of the total revenue 
'for 1928, 40.4 per cent for 1927, and 32.9 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from busifess licenses con- 
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minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments was $11.37, and in 1917, $5.49. 
The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
{1928 amounted to $195,725; interest on 





sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and’ sales tax on gasoline, whole these 
fro’ nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
'privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 





$40,000,000 


Portland General 


‘First and Refunding 


Electric Company 


Mortgage Gold Bonds 


414% Series due 1960 
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amounted to $4,558 
742,789 in 1927, 
cent. 
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New York, Sort. 
serve Bank of New 















2.—The Federal Re- 
York today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 


collection of duties upon me dise im- 
ported into the United — we have 
ascertained and hereby certi: to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 


market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign, currencies ure as 


shown below: 


an increase of 


Due September 1, 1960 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company will agree to pay interest without deduction for any Federal Income Tax not exceed- 
ing 2% per annum which’it may be required or permitted to pay thereon or retain therefrom, and to reimburse the 


these Bonds, upon application within sixty days after payment, for the Pennsylvania personal property tax 


ing 4 mills per annum. 
. 


furnished on request: 


Mr. Franklih T. Griffith, President of Portland General Electric Company, has summarized in part his letter to us as follows, copies 


Company: Portland General Electric Company, incorporated in July 1930 under the laws of Oregon, will 

own and operate directly or through:subsidiaries electric power and light properties now 
owned or controlled by Pacific Northwést Public Service Company, in Portland, Salem, Oregon City, 
Hillsboro, St. Helens, Silverton and over 70 other communities in western Oregon and in Vancouver, 
Washington. The Contpany and its subsidiaries will serve over 109,000 electric customers located in a 
territory having an estimated population in excess of 460,000. Portland, Oregon, one of the largest and 
most important cities’ in the Pacific Northwest, is a substantial financial, commercial and industrial 


center. 


The Company’s properties will include electric generating plants having an aggregate 


capacity of 227,850 hp. Of this total, 126,650 hp. (over one-half) will be hydro-electric, including 2 
38,000 hp. generator now being‘installed, which should be in operation about November 1, 1930, Through 
interconnection with other large power companiess*the Company’s transmission system will be an 
integral part of the extensive superpower system of the Pacific Coast. 


Security: The First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, upon redemption 
of otitstanding bonds to be called or prior discharge of mortgages securing the same, for which 
funds from the proceeds of this issue will be deposited, will be secured by a direct first mortgage on the 


major portion of the fixed properties to be owned by the Company and will be further secured by a direct 


mortgage on the remainder of its fixed properties, subject only to $6,813,000 of underlying bonds (due 


July 1, 1935) 


Capitalization: 


Common Stock (No Par) 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due July 1, 1935 


The capitalization of the Company upon completion of this financing and application of 


the proceeds thereof will be as follows: 


ee ee 


First and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 414% 


Series due 1960 (this issue) 


Authorized To be outstanding 
.eeeeees 500,000 shs. 250,000 shs.* 
ee Closed $6,813,000 ‘ 
hs aalng +e $40,000,000 


* All except directors’ qualifying shares to be owned by Pacific Northwest Public Service Company. 


** To be limited by restrictive provisions of the Mortgage. 


4 





-@ 
Earnings: Consolidated earnings for the twelve months ended June 30, 1930 derived from the properties 
to-be owned by the Company.and its subsidiaries upon completion of this financing were as 
follows: - 
‘ Gross Operating Revenues and Other Income ...........-..-++eeeees $8,105,991 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes (excluding Federal In- 
come: Tasds) .. 6.02.04. cea etal ss a's tavanias eae asbbiicadie ss 3,495,649 
* * + Net Earnings before Interest, Depreciation, etc. .........000+5 $4,610,342 " 
Annual Interest Requirements on Funded Debt to be outstanding (in- “¢ 
cludtng this issue) .........: Mets ease Alls sibliiate « Saget eae eee sae $2,140,650 


Net earnings, as shown above, were equal to approximately 2.15 times annual interest requirements on 
the entire funded debt of the Company to be outstanding upon completion of this financing. The above 
earnings do not reflect any income to be derived from the 38,000 hp. generator now being installed. The 
operating properties to be owned by the Company are used solely for an electric power and light business 
and the revenues therefrom are derived entirely from the sale of electric energy. 


purposes. 


Halsey, 


September 3,-4 


Purpose of Issue: 


The proceeds to be derived from the sale of these Bonds will be used to retire approxi- 


mately $29,000,000 principal amount of 5, 514, 6 and 714% mortgage debt now out- 
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We Recommend These Bonds for Investment 
Price 933, and. interest, yielding 4.90% 
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Harris, Forbes & Company 
The National City Company 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Stuart & Co. 


West & Co. 
Albert E. Peirce & Co. 


\ 


930. 


Continental Illinois Gompany 
W. C. Langley & Co. 
E. W. Clark & Co. 


standing against the properties to be owned by the Company, to refund advances for the installation of 
additional generating capacity, to provRle the Company with working capital and for other corporate 


These Bonds are offered for delivery when,,as and if issued and received by us, subject to appreval of counsel as to all 
legal matters and subject to definitive approval by public authorities of the acquisition by the Company of its franchises and 
properties. It is expected that Bonds in temporary form will be available for delivery on or abeut September 25, 1930. 


Aug.30 Sept.2 
Austria (schilling) .... 14,1188 14.1167 
Belgium (belga) ....... 13.9761 13.9721 
Bulgaria (lev)......... -7215 -7233 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9670 2.9671 
Denmark (krone) ..... 6.80.9 26.8016 
England (pound) ..... 486.8377 486.7116 
Finlahd (markka) 2.5172 2.6176 
France (franc) ....... 3.9339 3.9335 
Germany (reichsmark). 23.8768 22.8724 
Greece (drachma) .° 1.2969 1,2968 
Hungary (-engo) ..... 1%5301 17.5300 | 
Italy (Jira) |. 2.2.05. 5. 5.2376 5.2378 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.2875 oan 
Norway (krone) ...... 26.8010 26.79 
Poland: (zloty) ......... 411.2012 11.2016 
Portugal (esaudo) 4.4912 4.4967. 
Rumania (leu) ....... -5968 5960 
Spain (peseta) ....... 10.6810 10.6125 
Sweden (krona) 26.8895 26.8891 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4438 19.4418 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 1.7727 1.7729> 
Hong Kong (dollar).... 32.6979 32.5208 
China (Shanghai tael).. 39.2500 ~39.3229 
China (Mexican dollar) 28.2500 28.5000 
China (Yuan doilar).. 28.3333 28.3333 
India (rupee) ........ 36.0267 36.0196 
Japan (yen) /........ 49.4200... 49.4150 
Singapore (dollar) .... 55.9583 55.9588 
Canada (dollar) ...... 100.1025 100.1176 
Cuba (peso) .......... 99.9718 99.9656 
Mexico (peso) ........ 47.2750 47.3587 
Argentina (peso, gold). 80.8159. 79.0401 
Brazil (milreis) 9. y 
Chile (peso) .... : ‘ 5 
Uregeay (peso) . ‘ i ‘ 
/Cofombia (peso) ......, <1 
Bar silver ” ’ cS ecets saree 
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| Enforcing Weekly Wage Law f 


in Massachusetts, » + + & 





Saving Workers Legal Costs and Settlement 
of Disputes through Conferences Is De- 
scribed by Commissioner of Labor 





By E. LEROY SWEETSER 


Commissioner of Labor and Industries, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


the Massachusetts law requiring 
weekly sayment of wages totaled 
2,501 in 1929. i 

The amounts involved were small in 
most of these cases and to have secured 
legal assistance would have been un- 
profitable for the employe. Failure to 
secure the wages earned frequently im- 
posed on the employe and his family 
a hardship that often deprived chil- 
dren of proper care. 

Many of these cases came to the at- 
tention of the Division of Industrial 
Safety during the year and were given 
prompt ,attention. To bring relief to 
those in needy circumstances, special 
effort was made to cause the employer 
to speedily pay the amount due. 

a 


Under the system followed by the 
division, the rights of the employe are 
protected without an outlay of expense 
on his part. Personal interviews take 
place with the complainants in nearly 


C OMPLAINTS alleging violation of 


.every case, and facts secured indicat- 


ing where the work was done and the 


» amount of wages due. 4 


Advice in regard to bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings was given to employes. This 
included instructions concerning the 
filing of the proof of claim within the 
statutory period and other provisions. 

Employes who complained of irregu- 
larities in connection with the assign- 
ment of their wages, or alleged that the 
sum withheld from their earnings un- 
der the trustee process was larger than 
the amount provided by law, came fre- 
quently to the office for information., 
In each of these cases the statutory re- 
quirements were made known to the 
employe, and if error in procedure un- 
der either process was apparent, the 
employer was notified if it appeared 
that violation of the weekly payment of 
wages law had taken place. 

Police authorities and court officials 
continue to advise employes to file 
these complaints with the Department 
of Labor and Industries. Many indi- 
viduals are directed each year by labor 
organizations and other agencies to fol- 
low this procedure. This provides the 
division with a large amount of work 
requiring care and attention in detail. 

e 


Employers are communicated with 
and complaints brought to their atten- 
tion. This is done through correspond- 
ence or personal call by an investigator 
and in some cases telephone service is 
utilized. 

The sum of $54,629.07 was paid by 
employers to workmen after notifica- 
tion was given that complaint was filed 
with the Department, alleging failure 
to comply with the requirements of the 
weekly payment of wages law. 


In the handling of these cases effort 
was made to prevent loss of time on 
the part of the employes. Through cor- 
respondence they were kept advised of 
the progress made in their cases. This 
was necessary when continuances were 
granted in court cases to enable the 
employer to pay the wages earned by 
the workman. ‘\ 

Employes of subcontractors in the 
building trades continue to predom- 
inate in complaints made to this office 
alleging failure of employers to pay 
wages weekly. Many cases received 
from this source are involved in con- 
flicting claims arising from disputes 
over the rate of wages agreed upon. 
Under these circumstances parties are 
brought into conference, and require- 
ments of the weekly payment of wages 
law made known. 

This procedure nearly always leads 
to a satisfactory gettlement, and. com- 
pliance with the statute law takes 
place. Employes are advised as to their 
remedy in the civil court ‘when it is 
apparent that the case is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Department. 

Branch offices of the division make 
this service available for the working 
people in the large industrial districts 
of the State. To these places employes 
come for information concerning un- 
paid wages. Personal attention is given 
these cases by the office clerk, #hd 
court action is conducted by the in- 
spector if this is necessary. 

A 


Among the outstanding causes for 
nonpayment of wages may be men- 
tioned these: Insufficient capital on the 
part of the-employer, and undertaking 
jobs at such a low figure that he is un- 
able to pay employes weekly the wages 
earned/ misunderstanding the rates of 
pay and terms of employment; making 
payments ‘by check without sufficient 
funds on deposit to provide for pay- 
ment of amounts due; and inability to 
estimate the cost of labor and materials 
properly. 

The Legislature of 1929 added a new 
provision to the weekly payment of 
wages law in arranging for the imposi- 
tion of a severe penalty in the case of 
habitual violations. Chapter 117 of the 
Acts of 1929, amending section 148 of 
the General Laws, increased the pen- 
alty for violation of the weekly pay- 
ment of wages law so that in addition 
to a fine, imprisonment may be imposed 
in extreme cases. 

In several cases since the enactment 
of this provision, the court has imposed 
jail sentences in the case of defendants 
with previous -ecords. California is the 
only other State in the Union which im- 
poses.a prison sentence on habitual vio- 
— of the weekly payment of wages 
aw. 








Hiking in New York Park 


Trails Blazed and Camps Provided 
By WILLIAM A. WELCH 


General Manager, Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
State of New York 


ITH THE END of the Summer 
heat enjoyment of the semi- 
wilderness features of the Bear 
Mountain and Harriman sections of the 
Palisades Interstate Park of New York 
and New Jersey, in the Hudson High- 
lands and northern Ramapo Mountains, 
in Orange and Rockland counties, New 
York, west of the Hudson, is renewed 
by the thousands of members of the 
hiking clubs, and casual parties, from 
the metropolitan district of Greater 
New York and northern New Jersey. 
Hundreds of miles of attractive 
routes for hikers, accessible only to 
them, in the network of old roads that 
once served the abandoned iron mines, 
charcoal burnings and mountain farms, 
and in the system of skyline trails 
scouted, cleared dnd marked by volun- 
teer workers from the hiking clubs with 
the sanction of the Park Commission, 
are available in this 47,000-acre public 
preserve, the largest of its kind within 
such easy reach of a metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


The hiking clubs resume their fixed - 


schedules of Saturday and Sunday ex- 
cursions early in September and con- 
tinue them throughout Fall, Winter 
and Spring. 

In the early years of the Bear Moun- 
tain-Harriman Park, hiking was limited 
to a relatively small number of those 
who ventured to explore the old wood 
roads of the Highlands. But with the 
growing use of the automobile and the 
improvement for motoring of back 
roads as well as main highways, the 
hiker was driven into the woods. 
first he grumbled at the spoiling of the 
remoter dirt roads, but now he has a 
preserve into which the automobile 
cannot follow him, and which is the 
possession of his tribe forever. 

It was just 10 years ago this Fall 
that the beginning was made of organ- 


At, 


ized volunteer trail work in the park, 
by experienced members of the New 
York City walking clubs, who had 
learned the art of making such trails 
in New England and the Adirgndacks. 

The Palisades Interstate Park Trail 
Conference was formed, and started to 
make the. system of skyline hikers’ 
routes across the park from the Ram- 
apo Valley to the Hudson. Every. sea- 
son thereafter saw a new trail added 
to the system. 


It is now practically complete, al- 
though there is a problem of mainte- 
nance, inevitable in a country of oak, 
maple and birch forest, where the 
sprout growth is considerable every 
Summer. : 

The trail workers from the walking 
clubs which were originally interested, 
and others which have grown up since, 
keep up their activity now in this an- 
nual ‘clearing, clipping sprouts, renew- 
ing metal and paint blazes, removing 
blowdowns due to forest fires or Win- 
ter storms, rebuilding bridges, and 
other work. 

It has become a custom for some ef 
the clubs, which have permanent 
camps and other groups such as the 
Appalachian , Mountain, New York 
Mountain, and Catskill Mountain clubs, 
and unattached individuals to accept 
responsibility for keeping different 
parts of the trails clear, whi¢h they do 
with enthusiasm and efficiency. 

The Park Commission has added 
greatly to the enjoyment of these trails, 
by the construction of shelters at 
points convefiient for overnight camp- 
ing. There are now seven such shel- 
ters, six of stone and one of galvanized 
iron. One more will be added this Fall 
and others as-demand requires. The 
Commission had gradually sought to 
limit overnight camping to these shel- 
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State Assistance 


of Oyster Farming 


Importance of Help Given 


by Four Eastern States Shown by Fisheries Comniissioner 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


monds stated: “The Chesapeake 
Bay and its numerous salt water 
tributaries contain the most prolific 
and valuable oyster beds in the world.” 

In 1880 this area yielded 17,400,000 
bushels or 85 per cent of the total har- 
vest, and in 1925 less than 7,200,000 
bushels or about 40 per cent of the to- 
tal yield of that year. 

The yield of market oysters on the 
Atlantic seaboard was greatest in 1890, 
amounting to nearly 27,000,000 bushels, 
declining to less than 17,000,000 bush- 
els by 1925. The decline of 40 per cent 
in the yield in 35 years reveals the 
need for serious study. 

In view of the-fact that this fishery 


Ore: 40 YEARS AGO R. H. Ed= 


is conducted in every seacoast State : 


from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and 
from Puget Sound to San Francisco, an 
industry employing about 70,000 per- 
sons yielding products to the value of 
about $17,000,000, it would appear that 
a study of how best to enlarge upon 
and increase production is well worthy 
of serious consideration. 

One of the first questions to be an- 
swered is as to whether the States 
should encourage oyster farming by 
private enterprise or continue to sub- 
sidize the industry by planting shells 
and other devices, and keep open as 





many beds as possible to the individual 
fisherman who puts nothing back. 

It seems to me that the answer is 
demonstrated by the success of oyster 
farming found in those States receiv- 
ing encouragement from the State au- 
thorities, notably such States as Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Where would the oyster industry of 
these States be today if the oyster 
farms were to be eliminated? Inshore 
bottoms of Long Island Sound, for ex- 
ample, are dotted with oyster farms 
and the investment in shore plants, ves- 
sels, and oysters is valued at millions 
of dollars. 


The Bureau of Fisheries is assem- 
‘bling a vast amount of practical infor- 
mation which will be very helpful to 
the oyster farmer.: Included in these 
studies are improvements in getting a 
better set of oysters with the aid of 
brush, crates, wire baskets and the use 
of specially treated paper. By the aid 
of such methods many times the num- 
ber of set can be obtained as compared 
with setting under natural conditions. 

The time is at hand when fishermen. 


should’ take. a more active interest in 
the application of this knowledge to the 
development of oyster: farming. 





. Interest in Reclamation Work 


Federal Projects Studied by Foreigners 
By HUGH A. BROWN 


Director of Reclamation Economics, Federal Bureau of Reclamation 


HE WORK of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of the In- 
terior, in the construction of 
storage and diversion dams, canals and 
appurtenant structures for the irriga- 
tion of arid and semiarid land in the 
western States, and the settlement and 
economic development of the reclaimed 
land, has for many years attracted the 
attention of engineers and economists 


| 


ters, or, by parties using tents, to the 
camping areas used by motor tourists 
or their near vicinity. Increased use 
of the park for all sorts of camping, 
both by hikers and motorists; has made 
necessary rigid insistence on the limi- 
tation of camping to such places. Cas- 
ual tent camping anywhere along the 
trails can no longer be permitted. 
The reasons for such limitation are 
both sanitary and _  conservational. 
There is such heavy use of the park 
that drinking of water from brooks and 


‘ springs, in most cases, is unsafe, and 


to protect the health of hikers, it is 
necessary. that they camp overnight 
only in the shelters, near which there 
are wells or safe springs; or in or near 
the roadside motor camping areas. 

If all the hiking parties were care- 
ful about fires and cleanliness over- 
night tent camping could be permitted 
along the trails, as has been done in 
the past. But because of some careless 
ones, stricter regulations and _ insist- 
ence upon camping. only at prescribed 
places, must be put into effect. 


‘ing the most convenient 


of ‘other nations engaged in similar 
work, 

Each year scores of foreign special- 
ists in these fields visit the, Washing- 
ton and Denver offices of the Bureau 
and make extensive trips over the proj- 
ects to study the engineering and eco- 
nomic problems of this country as re- 
flected in the work of the Bureau in 
helping men of small means to home 
ownership on irrigated land. 

The magnitude of the work and the 
economic problems involved afford;a 
fertile field for intensive study, and 
full advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered is taken by these foreign visitors. 

That the interest in this work is in- 
ternational is shown’ by the fact that 
since the first of the year the Bureau 
has received and assisted visitors from 
Chile, Netherland East Indies, . Soviet 
Russia, Australia, Holland, Japan, 
China, and Argentina, either in official 
or private study of Government recla- 
mation undertakings of various kinds. 

All these foreign visitors receive a 
cordial welcome, and every facility of 
the Washington, Denver and project 
offices is placed at their disposal to en- 
able them to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the work. 

On leaving the, Washington office, 
each carries a letter of introduction 
from the Commissioner to the Denver 
and other field offices of the Bureau, 
thus insuring the hearty cooperation of 
the entire field force in making his 
study as profitable as possible. 

Every assistance is given in arrang- 
itineraries 
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| Survey of Traffic Conditions 
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Need for State-wide Study of .Present-day 
Problems and Procedure Being Followed 
Outlined by Field Manager of Work 





By \H. E. CUNNINGHAM 


Field Manager, Transport Survey, State of Michigan 


present form is relatively a new 


T  oresent SURVEY as viewed in its 
scientific analytical treatise of an 


increasingly important problem which, 


has hardly received any specialized at- 
tention. 

Equity of taxation, responsibility for 
improvement, valuation of adjacent 
property, and safegttarding the inter- 
ests of the public make necessary an 
impartial and unbiased investigation of 
motor vehicle conditions and factors 
related thereto. 

Considering highways in general 
throughout the United States there ap- 
pears the undisputed fact that nowhere 
else in the world is found such a diver- 
sification of conditions within such a 
limited territory. 

To arbitrarily establish one set of 
principles for traffic regulation, road 
building, or taxation for such diversi- 
fied conditions is. unquestionably pro- 
hibitive and foolhardy. Each must be 
investigated and treated in accordance 
with its own peculiar conditions. 

Road building in its infancy con- 
sisted principally of inexpensively 


scraping away the grass“and brush so: 


that vehicles could pass through the 
territory. No particular thought was 
given to riding comfort. Unusual ob- 
stacles were eliminated by enterprising 
citizens constructing toll roads or toll 
bridges. This was one of the first 
means of deriving revenue for road 
building. , 

Along with the toll road developed 
the adjacent property taxation system 
whereby property within the; near vi- 
cinity of the road carried the full bur- 
den of its cost. This method at. first 
met with general approval. But this 
was short lived and soon was in. dis- 
favor due to.the advent of the modern 
automobile. When Farmer Jones found 
that not only he and his neighbors 
were using the road but motorists-‘from 
all over the country he immediately 
protested. 

4 

Soon motor cars were taxed and spe- 
cial allotments from county and State 
funds were authorized. Gasoline was 
taxed and the Federal Government ap- 
propriated money for road purposes. 
Today we find all of these systems in 
existence with a tendency of late to 
depend principally upon. automobile 
and gasoline taxation for the major 
support of highways. / 

To improve or alter the highway sys- 
tem in a particular locality often pre- 
sents innumerable cenflicting factors. 
Delegation after delegation swarms to 
the highway officials asking for im- 
provements in their particular locality. 

An incident is cited which occurred 
in one of the large States of the Union 
where about 50 per cent of the entire 
State automobile registration was 
within one county. Over. 66 per cent 
of all income from gasoline and regis- 
tration came from that county and local 
officials insisted that a like percentage 
of the State highway revenue be spent 
in their.immediate vicinity. 

They closed their: eyes to the fact 
that automobiles from their : region 
were using the roads of some poorer 
locality containing scenic attractions or 
vacation parks. " 

Their motorists bought enough sup- 
plies at home to last for the trip in 
order not to have to pay the higher 
prices charged by the poorer locality 
in its efforts to obtain reyenue for pub- 


lic improvements. Indirectly, such & 
locality was being heavily taxed due to 
the use of and depreciation of its high- 
ways by automobile travel from the 
‘wealthier metropolitan districts. 
Construction. of highways in accord- 
ce with traffic demands is not a new 
problem. ‘It has been faced and solved 
since the advent of the first road, but 
sectional depreciation involving recon- 
struction; traffic demands necessitat- 


_ing multiple.lanes of pavement with 


possible segregation; and equitable dis- 
tribution of highway income to local 
organizations for local improvements 
are new problems now being faced by 
States having dense metropolitan areas. 
A 

Recently, in the State of Michigan 
there has been started one of the ‘most 
comprehensive state-wide motor vehic- 
ular transport, surveys ever attempted. 


All roads from the six-lane trunk high-. 


way to the, single-lane township road 
are being covered by the survey. 

Territorial and economic conditions 
in Michigan are “extremely varied 
swinging, from the Southeast, contain- 
ing the densely-populated district of 
the fourth largest city in the United 
States, to the virgin forests of maple 
and ,spruce in the North. Roadways 
carrying six and eight lanes of traffic 
dwindle to a two-lane highway. 

In the forests, where sunlight hardly 
penetrates, a single width roadway 
meets all traffic requirements. Each 
Summer brings thousands of tourists 
and vacationists to the numerous lakes, 
recreational resorts and fishing streams 
throughout the State and the impor- 


e” tance and value of such out-of-state 


traffic is inestimable. 

Covering the 75,000 miles of existing 
de nship roads in the State as well as 
the county and State highway systems 
the survey presented a complex finan- 
cial problem and it was necessary to 
evolve some practical plan of approach. 

Consequently, all townships in the 
State were first classified by popula- 
tion, valuation, and: mileage length of 
roads. The grouping of similar town- 
ships made possible the selection of & 
sample, representative township fro 
each group in which a full analysis of 
traffic could be made. 

At the survey stations vehicles are 
classified in the regular order of pas- 
senger cars, trucks (weight classified), 
truck trailers, buses, and out-of-state 
cars. 
vehicle is obtained as well as whether 
it is of rural or urban character. Real- 
izing the importance of tourist travel 
and border traffic, survey stations are 
operated at all ferry and bridge connec- 
tions with Canada and_all tourists are 
given questionnaire cards to be filled 
in and returned by mail. 

A 


Lending itself tathe greater value of 
the survey is the 1930 population cen- 
sus just recently completed by the 
United States Government as well as 
the recent survey of mines and indus- 
tries. There is recognized as existing 
a striking relationship between popu- 
lation,’ valuation, character of indus- 
tries or welfare, and traffic classifica- 
tion. The Michigan transport survey 
is a stride forward in advancing this 
character of study on the basis of engi- 
neering principles. 

_ The survey is being handled by the 
Pnited States Bureau of Public Roads 
in cooperation -with the Michigan State 
Highway Department. 
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Teaching Citizenship in. lowa 


Schools Required to Provide Courses 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Towa 


States require the teaching of 
American citizenship in all 
schools, public and private. In’ Iowa 
there is also legal provisions for regu- 


T's STATUTES of many of the 


lar courses of instruction in the Con- , 


stitution of the United States and of 
Iowa. Every school has a place for 
this work in its program of studies. — 
In order to give’ impetus and help in 
getting this work started this Fall in 
our schools, the State Bar Association, 
through its committee on citizenship, 
is cooperating with the Department of 
Public Instruction in a concrete way. 
This committee has selected an attor- 
ney in, each of the 99 counties to give 
a period of instruction in the principles 
of our Constitution and Government at 
the 99 teachers’ institutes this Fall. 
The lawyers. will present their views 
and inspire and help the teachers in 





with a view to conserving the time and 
energy of these foreign friends. Qn 
the projects the superintendent’ or a 
qualified assistant takes them person- 
ally to every-point of interest. 


} 


the work of teaching ‘citizenship in the 
schoolrooms. 

In addition to this service and ceop- 
eration, Constitution week will be ob- 
served and special attention given in 
the, schoolrooms to the fundamental 
values of the Constitution. i 

New content courses of “study will 
follow ta give the teachers further 
guidance in the program. The syllabi 
are being prepared by the lowa‘Conrse 
of Study Commission composed of rep- 
resentatives of the educational forces 
of the State. , 4 

Of course the school cannot do the 
whole task and,assume all the responsi- 
bility for teachtng citizenship. - It sup- 
plemrents the work of the home. Other 
agencies must help and de help. ‘Bute 
the school is the strategic institution 
to do a major part in on work because 
it is supported by taxation—every one, 
helps re parti cost; it is backed by stat- 
utory authority; it is situated every- 
where; it occupies a large part of the 
school child’s day during three-fourths 
of the year. The teachersjof Iowa are 
at work to meet this challenge. : 
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Subsequently the origin of the ~ 
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